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JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 





Special Prize Offers 
for Readers of Truth 


RUTH will give to any art student a scholarship of one year 
T at any Art School in the United States, or one hundred and on “THe Use or LwustREs.” This work 
fifty dollars’ worth of artists’ material, or one hundred dollars 

in gold, for the best full-page illustration in colors of the story “ D’ri 
and I,” now running in the Century Magazine. Sketches must be 
15 3-4 x 107-8 inches. The award will be made upon the merits 
of the picture for reproduction in colors, the choice and handling of 
the subject and composition. © » » 8 3 8 8 8 8 8 8 
TRUTH will give to any amateur story writer, one hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of books, to be chosen in any book store in 
the United States, or one hundred dollars in gold, as a prize for the best 
story of one thousand words. The subject is to be taken from some 
news item appearing in a newspaper of the writer’s locality. The clip- 
ping upon which the story is based must appear in the paper on July J. 
As it is necessary to be a subscriber in order to take part in these 
competitions, we will, upon receipt of one dollar, place your name 
on our subsctiption list and will send you TRUTH for the re- 
mainder of the present year, commencing with the May number. 
The names of those who wish to compete must be in this office 

not later than the Firstof July, » &» 8 3 8 8 8 8 8 8 & 
Illustrations and manuscripts must be in this office by October 10th. 


will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 


with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,;°oiscet) New York 
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For Further Particulars, address 


Conductor of Truth Prize Competition 


i9th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything :s: Beginner 





Shears, . $3.00 Blow Pipe, $3.00 
Files, ‘ ‘ .30 each | Planishing on aul 
Tracers, ; -35 “ | Anvils and 1.00 omy 
Punches, . $0.35 to.50 ‘* | Stakes, weight 
Mat, ° ‘ , . 35to.50 ‘* | Planishing Hammers, -60 up 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 100 “ | Mandrels, ‘ ‘ : 60 
Pliers, . , ‘ , 1.00 ‘* | Dividers, . ‘ ; .50 
Chasers (Cement ), +30 per Ib. 66 with pencil attachment, 85 
Tripoli, . ‘ .30 “* | Ball Pene Hammers, ‘ 

Asbestos (in sheets), . 2a Raising Hammers, 

Boxwood (saw dust), io ‘* | [lallets, ° , 

Bellows, ‘ . 5.00 ‘* Tool Racks, 15 














The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 


“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTTENT 


23 Union Square, New York 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


alleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
aintingS arsizon scHooL 











Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


just issued the fifth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


/ILHELM BopDeE. There will be eight volumes, 
aining the reproductions in heliogravure of 
he Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
their history. The richest and most extensive 

ever published of any painter. Subscription 
e for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
uxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
and paper. 


LAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. dss nist Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
emish, and English 


: PAINTINGS : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
CIENT 











CENT Paintin gs 


bo FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


( Corner 36th Street) 


ork office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
priant Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


A. D. kin satus 
———— 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


RNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 
~~ S. ARNOLD 
LOCKE 


AnD TIDDEN 

















BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de fa Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Eugene Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported, 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 


xo 





(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupii & Co.) 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fifth Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 





N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 
Catalogue of fine, rare, curious 


JUST OUT! and extra-illustrated Books. Sent 


free on application. Wanted to buy: 
Libraries, Rare Books, Farly American 
Imprints, Autographs, Etc. 
E. F. BONAVENTURE 
(Opposite the Waldorf) 6 WEST 33d STREET 


THE DOWDESWELL 
GALLERIES 


16 and 18 West 30th Street, New York 


and 


160 New Bond Street, London 


Paintings by Old [lasters of the Italian, 
Netherlandish and British 
Schools 


| Memorials 


All Forms of Artistic 
Designs for « hurch, 
and Cemetery 


Bend for Photographs and Handbooks 


eA /M ES 


23, 25 AND 27 SIXTH "AVE., NEW YORK 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR 


ART % % Oil Paintings 


GALLERIES Eee, tinibbwtons 


260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 28th and 29th Sts. 
A. OLIVOTTI & CO. 


305 Fifth Avenue New York 


WORKS OF ART, ae 
CARVED FURNITURE . 





























FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


NONNENBACHER & CO. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 


High-Zlass Mouldings 
and Picture Frames 


102-104 MULBERRY STREET 
SECOND DOOR ABOVE NEW YORK 


CANAL STREET 


J. BOHNE 
ARTS os worse PICTURE 
DEALER ”*““"" FRAMES 


36 WEST 28th STREET 


near B’way 


W. Van Deventer 





Opp. sth Ave. Theatre, NEW YORK 


Framing to Order a Specialty 
Special Attention Given to Out-of-town Orders 


onceuon 
patel Gomb 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 80 years ago. 
Improved patterns for ev “tyle of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for rs assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 




















IPPE & CO 





Manufacturers of Moldings 1[]( Bowel 
@ and Antique Gold Frames New York City” 
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Pansies (16x11). By H. D. Marsh. 35 cents. 


333. A Flemish Lace’Maker (16x 11). 


> ies (16 . By H. D. Marsh. cents. 
Sine ean 7 4 ” By John J. Redmond. 25 cents. 














33. Circus Horse (16x 11). 
‘ ry 267. The Old Home by the Roadside (16 x 11). By J. Von Chelminski. 35 cents. 
293. A Study in Still Life. By D. F. Hasbrouck. 25 cents. 
By J. J. Redmond. 25 cents. 











Wild Roses (:< Trial Trip of the Volunteer (16 x 11). The Windmills ~ 8 
309. i oses (15 X 10). By E. M. Bicknell. 25 cents. 313. e indmills (15% x 10%). 


By Clara Goodyear. 25 cents. By Claude Monet. 25 cents. 





The Wreck by the Lighthouse (15! x 1034). 224. Setter (16x 11). 


By Bruce Crane. 20 cents. By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 


SPECIAL FOR TRANSIENT 
SUMMER OFFER —— READERS 


By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


























Exhib 





31. Young Calf (11 x 16). 


. C 5 . By James M. Hart. ents. 
By James M. Hart. 50 cents. 340. Cow (16x11) y James art. 35 cents 





351. The Call to Dinner (11 x 16). 
By Henry Mosler. 35 cents. 











The Last Load (16x 11). 


349. Blossom Time (16x 11). $y Veyrassat. 30 cents. 


By David Clark. 35 cents. 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design. 














By Helena Maguire. 20 cents. 
226. Three Little Kittens (16 x 11). 327. The Grandmother (11x 16). 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. By Walter Satterlee. 30 cents. 





Special 
Summer Offer 








101. Hen and Chickens (15x 7). 
225. Mischievous Puppies (16 x 8). By Helena Maguire. 20 cents. 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. To all persons send- 
ing in fifty cents, we 
will forward five studies 
of their own selection 
from this or the op- 
posite page. The reg- 
ular price for these 
studies would be $1.75 


Address 


THE ART AMATEUR 
225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


274. The Watering Place (16 x 11). 356. Beehives (11 x 16). 
By Peyrol Bonheur. 30 cents. By F. M. Scott. 35 cents. 
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ROWNEY'’S ENGLISH 


’ f 
WATER COLORS. t Cooley S Golds, | 


NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT. 
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Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York. 
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Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


=e 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


( 
( 
/ 
( 
( 
| 
White China| 
for Decorating, 

and we make a specialty of 
/ 

( 

¢ 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description... .. 


receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de- 
ducted from first order fer china, or re- / 
funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. Catalogue free to old customers } 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 


Boston 





The PYROPEN 


For Burning Designs, Etc., in LEATHER, 
D, Etc., by the use of 


ORDINARY GAS 


Accurate, simple, safe; perfect heat control; but one 
hand | required to operate. Points will not BEND OR 


For sale by Art Material Dealers, or postpaid from 
factory on receipt of price, $2.50. Extra points soc. each. 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. 
140 West 23d Street NEW YORK,N. Y. 





MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 


IMPORTER OF 
EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE 
WORK MATERIALS 


25 West 30th St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York 


Canvas, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and 
materials for all kinds of embroideries 


China Decorating Works 


/ 
/ 
| 
f 
(Established 1860) { 
38 car St., Boston, Mass. | 

’ 


. COOLEY, Proprietor 


( 

' 

| <a 

¢ Our new IMustrated Catalogue sent on | 
; 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 


FRAMING AS AN ART 
Give works of Art of any description to be framedt 
GEO. F, UP, 66 East Eighth St., New York 
(Old No. 4 Clinton Pl.) 43 Years of Practical Experient 








sats 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


acti H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home De corations before thought of and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 


that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 


; For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of wooden carpets and draperies, To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 


, these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 


For Wall Hangings. 

Gobelin Art Cretoms jie) ore pasted on 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
‘roll. We have them in styles ot Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Deift. Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 
New styles designed by 

Wall Papers gold medalartists. Send 
age to prepay express on large sample 
ks and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French. Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 


Have 500 different wall hangings with drape- 
ries specially made to match. 















JOHN 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Formerly 286 Fifth Avenue ) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 


‘ We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hanging 
Draperies from 15 cents a yard. This is a very important featuret} 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how mud 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form aij 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. ; 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will sez 
you free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselva) 
(Regular dame for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls¢ 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate yor 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outli 
willdo. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles lets 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-schem 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations by he 


209 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modeq 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in deco 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 4 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complé 

written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rente¢ 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris 0. 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of | 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry paintilg 
and compendium of studies. 


‘ We manufacture Tapestry Materials sup 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the pri 
Book of samples 1o cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of § 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT | 
OUR HOUSE 


F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Cé 


NEW YOR} 
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“A BRITTANY PEASANT WEDDING.” 
THE NOTE BOOK 


It was reported in the London papers recently that 
“the champion of England’s suit of armor was pre- 
sented to the King by the Duke of Marlborough on 
behalf of himself, the Duke of Norfolk and several 
other noblemen, but the real story of the famous 
historical suit is not generally known. The suit in 
question is very old and very beautiful. It was sold 
by a member of the Dymoke family, the sovereign’s 
champions, and became the property of a dealer of 
antiquities in London. Various foreign dealers heard 
of this and tried to purchase it, but the English 
dealer was patriotic enough to refuse to part with it 
and took it to the Marlborough House, showed it to 


§ Wrrn 5 Supprementary Paces 
INCLUDING CoLor PLaTE 








FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER 


the King, then the Prince of Wales, and it was agreed 
that he and several other gentlemen, among whom 
were Lord Rothschild, Mr. Leopold and Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild, should purchase the historic souvenir and 
give it to the late Queen. Unfortunately Her Majesty 
died before this idea could be carried out, and it was 
then determined that the gift should be given to the 
new King, which was done. 
* * * 


Tue National Gallery, in London, has been pro- 
nounced by W. F. Sherman, an American expert on 
fire insurance, as so dangerously surrounded by in- 
flammable buildings, and so badly protected by the 
iron windows and roof of lead, that he would be com- 
pelled to refuse to recommend a fire insurance com- 
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pany to take risks on it or its contents if called upon 
to examine it for that purpose. In view of the mar- 
vellous paintings by old masters in the National 
Gallery, paintings which never can be replaced by 
specimens as fine, this pronouncement by an expert 
has created no little alarm among the art lovers of 
England. 
* * * 

Mrs. Ciio BRACKEN, the well known sculptress, 
has designed an Omar Khayyam punch bowl, which 
is on view at the Pan-American Exposition. The 
bowl represents an open rose, in the curling petals of 
which seventeen female figures disport themselves in 

Sacchanalian attitudes. Mrs. Bracken was a pupil 
of Rodin and Mac Monnies. 
* x* * 

THE directors of the Alexander III. Museum, in 
St. Petersburg, have bought from the artist, Repin, 
two pictures. One is a portrait of Tolstoi, bare- 
footed, in the dress of a peasant, the other a Biblical 
subject entitled “Get Thee Behind Me, Satan.” In 
view of the fact that the Holy Synod of Russia had 
placed a ban on these pictures, and that they were 
not allowed to be exhibited in Moscow, the directors 
have taken a bold step in purchasing them for a 
national gallery. 

ok *x* * 

Two drawings by Michael Angelo have been added 
to the collection of prints at the British Museum. 
One is a design for an “Annunciation,” left by Dr. 
Radford, of Sidmouth, in which the figure of the 
Virgin is particularly admired. The other comes 
from the Harwick collection. The group of figures, 
including the dead Christ, forms a pyramidal com- 
position. 

BS ok * 


Tue late Queen Victoria was a much painted mon- 
arch. During her reign she had no less than seventy 
of her portraits shown in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy in London, not to mention other exhibitions 
throughout the kingdom. Our own President Mc- 
Kinley threatens to break all American records in 
this respect, as he certainly has in photography, and 
as in the case of the queen, many of his pictures have 
been done by foreigners. 

- 


Tue portrait of Queen Victoria, by Benjamin 
Constant, which was shown at the Royal Academy, 
is to be placed in the State“dining room at Windsor 
Castle, opposite the equestrian picture, by Detaille, of 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught. 
The new King is very fond of pictures, and has al- 
ready commissioned Mr. Ernest Crofts, R. A., to 
paint a picture of the distribution of the 3,000 South 
African War Medals. Mr. Seymour Lucas has also 
been similarly honored. His subject is to be the re- 
ception of the Moorish Embassy. 

* ¢--6 


BENVENUTO CELLINI has been honored in his be- 
loved Florence, the guild of the goldsmiths, of which 
he was the patron saint. They have erected a foun- 
tain to him on the Ponte Vecchio, where they still 
have their_little shops and lure the passing foreigner 
by the tastefulness and apparent cheapness of their 
wares. It is bad luck to cross the Ponte Vecchio 
without buying something, if it be no more than a 
bangle or a pin with the lilies of Florence in enamel 
on a ground of metal that glitters nicely if it be not 
gold, nor silver either. The Ponte Vecchio is a sur- 
vival of the bridge of the Middle Ages, like London 
Bridge of old, which carried two ranks of houses and 
as many shop fronts. Not as beautiful as the Trinita 
Bridge further down thé Arno, it is infinitely old- 
time and pleasing to the Western barbarian from be- 
yond the sea. Here is now a marble fountain with 
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four marble basins filled by as many jets, and above, 
in bronze, is the bust of Benvenuto, the prince of 
artist-artisans. Besides honoring him in this way, 
the house where he was born in 1500 has been fitted 
with a tablet, the gift of the Academy of Fine Art 
and Design. The goldsmiths of Florence still re- 
produce forms in silverware that Cellini designed. 
* * * 

In a lecture on the Moral Law in Art, delivered 
recently to the graduating class at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, Dr. Henry Van Dyke said: “We must dis- 
tinguish between the nude and the undressed in art. 
To the undressed a decent public will bring no tolera- 
tion,” he added. “But, in general,*we may say that 
the wrong in art is only for the evil mind. When 
Michael Angelo painted his ‘Last Judgment’ an ec- 
clesiastic ordered that clothes be put on the nude 
figure. This was done, to the shame not of Michael 
Angelo, but to the ecclesiastic who could not endure 
the nude in art. Indeed, when we speak of the 
nudity and crudity in art, I must confess that I have 
been shocked not so much by the latter as by the 
language of protest used against it in the Boston 
Museum.” 

oa @ 

Ow1nc to our foolish tariff we shall not see for a 
long time a famous collection brought by Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan. It is the Mannheim collection of old 
Limoges enamels, old Sévres porcelains, and majolica 
from Italy. Mr. Morgan, it is said, will lend it to the 
South Kensington Museum rather than pay the duty 
placed on objects of art, which are educational in 
their nature and do not enter into rivalry with any 
American industry. 

ee 

A LARGE memorial window to Dr. Storrs is to be 
placed in the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, this Summer at a cost of about $4,000. The ar- 
tists selected to carry out this work are Otto 
Heinigke and Owen Bowen, of this city. The sub- 
ject chosen is the Ascension. The finished work will 
contain twenty-one life-size figures carried out in the 
mosaic method of the fourteenth century. 

‘a < 

Tue following amusing story is told by a writer in 
the Saturday Evening Post: 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder is an enthusiastic lover 
of the delightful Berkshire region of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, and has a summer home there. He loves 
to climb the hills,to drive about the charming roads,to 
fish in the waters. With a close friend, a well-known 
New York artist, he set out one day for an all-day 
drive. Both were entranced by the scenery and de- 
lighted by the succession of fine homes, old and new, 
that they passed. 

Suddenly the artist and Mr. Gilder uttered an in- 
voluntary cry of pleasure, for there right in front of 
them, as they rounded a bend, was a delightful old 
home. Its pillared doorway, its fan-shaped window, its 
gambrel roof, its picturesque gables, its quaint old- 
fashioned air, were very charming, and upon it was 
a sign, “For Rent.” 

The two men left the buggy and stepped toward 
the house. It was empty; but through the narrow- 
slitted windows at either side of the door the author 
and the artist glanced. They saw a big grandfather’s 
clock at the turn of the broad stairway; they saw an 
antique chair in the hall. . ; 

“What a delightful find!” cried the artist. 

“What a charming mystery!’ exclaimed Mr. Gilder. 

A man sauntered up from the field. He was the 
caretaker. 

“Would you like to look through the house?” he 
asked. 

Nothing would please the two men better, and the 
door was forthwith unlocked. 
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Through room after room they walked. In one 
place stood an ample corner cupboard; in another 
an antique sideboard; here was a great carved claw- 
foot sofa; there was a table with claw-and-ball legs; 
upstairs was a huge canopied four-post bed with other 
old-fashioned furniture. In short, the entire house 
was furnished in Colonial style. 

“A dream of beauty,” said the artist. 

How strange it seemed. What mystery, - what 
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Why is the old house at last without a tenant, and 
why is it offered to any stranger?” 

The questions of the two men came eager and 
swift. The caretaker was puzzled for a few moments, 
and said: : 

“Oh, I see what you mean. Why, this house was 
bought by Mr. Z., a second-hand furniture dealer of 
New York, and he has fixed it up here, just to rent 
it, with things he sent up from his shop.” 





PENCIL SKETCH, BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON 


romance, perhaps even what tragedy, lay beyond it 
all! Here in this ancient house were all the ancient 
furnishings untouched, in spite of the keen search 
for such things by the myriad lovers of old-fashioned 
furniture, and the dealer whose agents go everywhere. 
Undoubtedly there must be some strange and strik- 
ing story to explain it all. 

They sought out the caretaker. “What old family 
has lived here for all these generations? How does 
it happen that everything has remained untouched? 
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The author and the artist slowly retreated to their 
vehicle and drove away without a word. 
* * * 


THE original statue in bronze of Napoleon the 
Great, modeled by Seurre, which crowned the column 
on the Place Vendome in Paris, has been rediscov- 
ered at Courbrovie. It shows the conqueror in his 
cocked hat and the famous overcoat, which appears 
of a gray color in the paintings of the period. Seurre’s 
Napoleon was removed by Louis Napoleon in favor 
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of the statue by Dumont that the Communards 
leveled to the ground. The original statue was un- 
veiled in 1832 by Louis Philippe; it will be placed in 
the Invalides. 


* * * 


Sir JoHN MILtais, the Royal Academician, was on 
one occasion introduced to a lady whom he was to 
take down to dinner, but neither he nor his partner 
caught each other’s names. So soon as they were 
seated at table, the lady opened fire with the usual 
stock questions. 

“Have you been to the Academy?” “I have,” said 
Mr. Millais. “And did you notice that odious old 
Millais’s pictures?” “Well, yes, I saw them, too.” 
Presently the champagne came round. Said Sir 
John, with his best smile, “I am going to ask you to 
take wine with me, and not a mere sip, but to drain 
your glass to me, to strengthen your nerves.” The 
lady pledged him accordingly. Then said the artist 
quietly, “Now that you are fortified, I may venture 
to tell you I am the odious old Millais.” The lady 
put up her hands in horror. “Good gracious!” was 
all she could find to express herself. 


* * * 


A SOMEWHAT unusual collection has been arranged 
by the Print Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary for the summer months. It is a collection of por- 
traits, which are selected not to illustrate any special 
nationality or walk of life, but primarily for their ar- 
tistic value. As a result, there is a show of twofold 
interest. The number of artists, etchers, lithographers 
and engravers represented in these black-and-white 
portraits offers an exceedingly good opportunity for 
a comparison of methods and styles of artists of dif- 
ferent nationalities and periods. On the other hand, in 
the portraits as such, we find a number of very original 
character-studies, each of which stands out by itself, 
because, as already indicated, there was no intention 
of offering any representative showing for particular 
nationalities, ranks or professions. Comfortable study 
of the exhibits is further facilitated by the judgment 
which limited these prints in number. 

Among the American portraits there are two almost 
life-size etchings of Washington and Franklin, both 
by Henri Lefort, the Franklin published by the 
Grolier Club. And one should not pass over A. B. 
Durand’s little engraving of Philip Hone, one of the 
earlier mayors of New York. Lefort signs also a very 
large and fine portrait of Gambetta and a strong litho- 
graphed head of Tolstoi, and there are a number of 
etchings by Desboutin, representing Frenchmen of 
note. Maurou’s picture of Mouney-Sully,as “Hamlet,” 
hangs near the “Richard Wagner” of Egusquiza, who 
etched also “Schopenhauer” and “Ludwig II of Ba- 
varia.” Flameng’s famous “Shakespeare” is here and 
Devoria’s clean shaven Victor Hugo, lithographed in 
1829. Carlos-Duran is portrayed by Chartran, and 
Garvarni and Meissonier by themselves. Legres is 
represented by portraits of Champfleury, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Tennyson and Cardinal Manning and the 
American wood-engraver and etcher, T. Johnson, has 
signed etched portraits of his countrymen, Walt 
Whitman, Oliver Wendell Holmes and others. 
Among the representatives of royalty are the present 
Emperor of Austria resplendent in full robes, in a 
large wood-engraving by Hecht, and Catherine II of 
Russia, done in stipple by Caroline Watson. 

These are but a few examples, selected at random, 
to give some idea of the varied interst of the present 
exhibition. Most of the portraits here shown are not 
familiar to the general public, and not a few offer 
pictures of famous characters in unusual aspects. The 
exhibition in many ways is well worth a visit, and can 
be seen in the Lenox Library Building, 5th Ave. & 
7oth St., on any week-day during the summer. 
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THE DEATH OF EDWARD MORAN 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the 
death of Edward Moran, the famous marine painter, 
on June oth. He was born in Bolton, Lancashire, 
England, in 1829, and came to this country with his 
parents in 1844, settling later in Philadelphia. As a 
boy he had followed the trade of the family, hand- 
loom weaving, but at the age of twenty-two his 
parents took the advice of friends, who appreciated 
the young man’s artistic talent, and he was introduced 
to Paul Webber and James Hamilton, both well- 
known artists at that time, and began his studies and 
career. In 1876 Mr. Moran came to this city. He 
had been a regular contributor to all the American 
academies, the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Paris Salon. Among his best-known works, and he 
was very prolific, were those of a series representing 
thirteen epochs in the marine history of the United 
States, including “The Ocean; the Highway of All 
Nations,” which many consider his masterpiece. The 
others of this series were: 

Landing of Eric the Red in the New World in 
1001; Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta; Debarkation of 
Columbus; Midnight Mass on the Mississippi over 
the body of Ferdinand di Soto; Hendrik Hudson en- 
tering New York Harbor, September 11, 1609; Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton, 
October 5, 1620; First recognition of the American 
Flag by any Foreign Goovernment, in the Harbor of 
Queberon, France, February 13, 1778; Burning of 
the United States Frigate Philadelphia in the Har- 
bor of Tripoli, February 16, 1804; The Brig Arm- 
strong engaging the British fleet in the Harbor of 
Fayal, September 26, 1814; Iron vs. Wood—sinking 
of the Cumberland by the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads, May 11, 1862; The White Squadron’s fare- 
well salute to the body of Capt. John Ericsson, in 
New York Harbor, August 25, 1890; Return of the 
Conquerors ; typifying the victory of the navy in the 
war with Spain. 

Mr. Moran was a charter member, and at one time 
Vice-President of the Lotos Club, a member of the 
American Water Color Society, an associate of the 
National Academy, and a member of the London 
Water Color Society. 

His series of pictures, representing thirteen impor- 
tant epochs in the marine history of the United States, 
may come into the possession of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. In his will the artist says: 

“It is my wish, however, and I direct my executors 
or the survivor of them, or such as may qualify, that 
if they shall not be able to sell my set of thirteen 
historical pictures recently painted by me, for the 
sum of $40,000, within two years after the probate of 
my will, then and in that event I direct that said 
pictures shall be offered to the New York Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, provided that 
said corporation agrees to keep and maintain the 
same and exhibit them in the new building now in 
process of erection on Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. If, however, the said library shall not 
accept the same and agree to retain and exhibit them 
in its said library building, I authorize my executors 
to dispose of the same at the best prices which can 
be obtained for them, and that said proceeds con- 
tinue a part of my residuary estate.” 

These pictures were begun about twenty years 
ago, the last one being completed just after the close 
of the war with Spain. The first of the series, ‘““The 
Ocean ; the Highway of all Nations,” is said by critics 
to be the masterpiece. 

Mr. Moran’s paintings are well known to readers 
of Tne Art AmaTEuR. His talented wife, Annette 
Moran, also contributed several charming works, 
which were reproduced a few years ago. 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


CHARLES W1LSON PEALE may almost be said to 
have been our first resident American portrait painter 
of any prominence. John Singleton Copley and Ben- 
jamin West were his contemporaries, there being no 
more than four years of difference in the ages of any 
of their historical paintings. Peale studied under both 
of them: at first with Copley in Boston, and afterward 
with West in London. The latter was a great favor- 
ite with King George III., and won honors far beyond 
his merits, which, as we all know to-day, were, artisti- 
cally considered, of the slenderest kind. But his 
loyalty to the Crown brought him substantial rewards, 
and in 1792, we find him succeeding the great “Sir 
Joshua” as president of the Royal Academy. Peale, 
alone of the three, seems to have had any sympathy 
with his oppressed countrymen. Copley was in Eng- 
land during the War of Independence, and died there 
many years later. Peale served in the American Army 
and rose to be colonel. As an artist, it cannot be said 
with truth that he attained to any high point of ex- 
cellence. His most valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can art was his portrait of Washington, which is the 
earliest authentic likeness known of the first President 
of the Republic. 


Joun TRUMBULL, like Peale, was soldier as well as 
painter. After being graduated from Harvard, he en- 
tered the army and became aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington. He was present at the surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, and was on the “rebel” side in so many 
engagements that it is not surprising that when, in 
1780, he went to London and entered the studio of 
Benjamin West, he was arrested as a spy. He had to 
leave England, but, after the war, he again became 
a pupil of the “painter to the King.” Subsequently he 
spent seven years in the diplomatic service. He then 
remained in the United States until his death in 1815, at 
the ripe age of eighty-seven. His grave is at Yale Col- 
lege where, in the art gallery, are to be found his four 
chief works: “The Declaration of Independence,” 
“The Surrender of Burgoyne,” “The Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” and “The Resignation of Washington at 
Annapolis.” They were originally in the rotunda of 
the National Capitol. At New Haven also are his full 
length “Portrait of Washington,” “The Death of 
General Montgomery,” and “The Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” His portraits of Governors Lewis and Clinton 
are in the New York City Hall. 


THE fact that Washington Allston was the first 
painter in this country who could be considered in 
any way remarkable, for the gift of color has caused 
him to be spoken of, absurdly enough, as “the Ameri- 
can Titian.” He was certainly the best equipped 
painter we had produced up to his time—he was born 
in 1779—and by the side of West might almost be 
considered a great master, albeit he reached no higher 
rank than Associate of the Royal Academy. Born 
in Waccaman, South Carolina, in due time he went to 
Harvard, was graduated, and going to London, be- 
came a student in the Royal Academy schools, where 
he became acquainted with West, who was then presi- 
dent. He went to Paris with the clever American 
Vanderlyn—whose beautiful “Sleeping Ariadne” has 
been so charmingly engraved by that other clever 
American, Durand—who is still living, we are glad to 
say—and from there to Rome where, next year, he 
painted his “Joseph’s Dream.” Returning home he 
married the sister of Dr. Channing. He went back 
to London and gained the British Institution’s prize 
of two hundred guineas for his “Dead Man Revived 
by the Bones of Elisha,” now in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Other well 
known works of Allston are “Liberation of St. Peter 
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by the Angel,” in the Worcester Lunatic Hospital ; 
“The Prophet Jeremiah,” in Yale College; “Saul and 
the Witch of Endor,” *Miriam’s Song” and “Dante’s 
Beatrice.” His “Jacob’s Dream” is in the Petworth 
gallery, and “Uriel in the Sun” in possession of the 
Duke of Sutherland. “Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody 
Hand” used to be in the John Taylor Johnson collec- 
tion. It is, however, by the many excellent portraits 
that he painted that he is most favorably known at the 
present day. He knew Coleridge well, and his picture 
of the poet, in the National Portrait Gallery in Lon- 
don, is a fine piece of character work. Allston died 


in 1843- 


Henry INMAN was a successful portrait painter in 
his time. Born in 1802, he was for several years in the 
New York studio of Jarvis. He settled in Philadel- 
phia, where he painted, besides portraits, many genre 
pictures and landscapes. In England he was well re- 
ceived, and among other distinguished men, Words- 
worth and Macaulay sat for him. Among several 
good portraits by him which may be seen in the New 
York City Hall is one of Governor Van Buren 





THERE is strange fascination in Rossetti’s types of 
female beauty; not of a kind to affect those who by 
mental habit are wholly antagonistic, but such as 
masters more and more those on whom it once gains 
a hold. Sometimes he attained absolute beauty, but 
never the ineffable loveliness, remote and spiritual, 
which so often in pictures by Italian masters lifts the 
beholder above the things of time and sense. 

Whatever critical objections Rosetti’s paintings and 
designs may be open to, yet as expressions of enig- 
matic thought, fervid imagination, and intense feel- 
ing, instinct with mysticism and elaborate in symbol- 
ism, they have permanent and exceptional value. By 
the phenomenal character of motive and treatment 
they are placed altogether apart. He was not a con- 
scious imitator; all he did bore the stamp of genius 
and individuality, and enough was wholly his own to 
prove him a true poet; but viewing his achievement 
in its entirety, with recognition of his gifts, must go 
the assertion that he was not essentially so original 
as is commonly assumed. What is unfamiliar in art 
is too readily accepted as evidence of originality, 
which, as the rarest distinction, should neither be 
accredited nor denied without full and dispassionate 
inquire. Rossetti’s work, in both kinds, reveals a 
mind saturated with the imaginations of others, and 
cannot be rightly appraised without a comparative 
survey of all that is known or may be believed to 
have deeply engaged his attention in the pictorial art 
and literature of other countries and times, as well 
as of his own. The last line of the complete edition 
of his works is his own estimate of his accomplish- 
ment. 





WE hope that the effort to secure the Vondel col- 
lection for the Columbia University, which is now in 
the possession of Martinus Nijhoff, of The Hague, 
will be successful. The collection consists of paint- 
ings, engravings, rare books, original manuscript, 
etc., and includes more material concerning the life 
of a poet than has ever been compiled before. Those 
treasures were brought together by A. Th. Hartkamp, 
of Amsterdam, and comprise all and everything re- 
lating to Vondel, the greatest poet that Holland has 
ever had. He was born in 1587 and died in 1679. So 
fine a collection as this should prove a great addition 
to the university. 


A PIECE of pottery that may have belonged to a 
reddish-brown vase of the fifth century has been 
found at Megara, in Greece, and occupies a prominent 
place in the National Museum at Athens, 
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A NOTABLE DISPLAY OF ARTISTIC JEWELRY AT 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Tue exhibit made by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of 
jewelry, precious stones, rock crystal and other 
valuable materials fashioned into novel shapes for 
personal adornment and use- 
ful decoration, prepared for 
the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, is one of ex- 
ceeding beauty. It includes all 
the range of colored stones, 
precious and semi-precious, 
and materials, gold, platina, 
silver and iron, and rock 
crystal, jades, lapis lazuli and 
favrile glass. Enamels are 
distributed as well as_ the 
precious and semi-precious 
stones in manufactured 
pieces of silver. 

In the selection of jewelry 
is a very large diamond cor- 
sage, reminding one of the 
No. 1—Diamond Pendant, French Crown Jewels some- 

oe Sea ae what, and the distribution 
and proportion of stones are arranged to give a pleas- 
ing effect in the ornament, and the tassels belonging 
to the bow-knot on each end of this suspension of 
diamonds. A dia- 
mond bird of 
paradise with its 
rich blue breast 
represented by a 
blending of num- 
erous American 
sapphires; a large 
butterfly with quiver- 
ing wings made up of 
variegated American sap- 
phires; a swallow, natural 
size, set with American sap- 
phires to represent the blue 
sheen of the wings, are several 
corsage pieces of unusual 
beauty. 

Sprays of lozenge-shaped em- 
eralds and diamonds in the shape of 
a palm branch, of large yellow 
lozenge-shaped brilliants and black 
pearls, form another interesting and im- 
portant piece. A spray of wild flowers is 
composed of white and yellow marquise 
brilliants ; another is of white marquise bril- 
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a feature for male selection. Bonbonniers, vinai- 
grettes set in jewels, lorgnettes in diamonds and 
colored stones, with gold and turquoise puff boxes, 
supply for the feminine want everything that could 
be wished for in these luxuries. Mirrors, gold and 
crystal toilet bottles, with precious stones and enamel, 
and gold candlesticks representing the art of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance and Henry IL., are all 
pieces of interest and novelty. 

The distribution of the colored precious and semi- 
precious stones in some of the silver and enameled 
vases is interesting to note. The setting of these 
stones is continued in cane-heads, umbrella handles— 
in fact every variety of useful ornament which has 
prompted good judgment to devise. 





THE AMALCAMATION OF ART SOCIETIES 





Mr. Russect Sturcis sends the following com- 
munication to the editor of The Evening Post: 
Sir: The Fine Arts Federation adopted a fortnight 
ago the preamble and resolutions here reprinted : 
“Whereas,a United Fine Arts Exhibition,to be held 
annually in New York, would greatly conduce to the 
development of the art interests, as well as the com- 
mercial interests of New York City; and whereas, for 
this purpose a site should be secured in a central loca- 
tion, and a suitable building erected; and whereas, to 
this end the co-operation of all the art societies of 
New York City 
is necessary; 
therefore be it 
“Resolved, That 
this subject be 
commended. to 
the favorable con- 
sideration of the 
constituent societies 
of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration, and that it be 
recommended that a joint 
committee be formed by 
the appointment at the 
earliest practicable date of a 
committee composed of three 
representatives from each of the 
societies composing the Fine Arts 
Federation; said committee to 
meet at the call of the President of 
the Federation, to elect a permanent 
Chairman, and to formulate a plan for 
cooperation.” 
The Fine Arts Federation is an alliance 
for certain purposes of eleven art societies. 


liants and black pearls; a Napoleonic wreath wo. 2—Peacock Cor- It acts through a council of delegates, and it 
in brilliants is tied with.a diamond ribbon, the sage Ornament represents that which may be thought the 


ends of which are represented by two large 
pearls. All of these are unusual for the novel treat- 
ment in the assemblage of precious stones. 

A darge carnation, familiarly known as the “Lawson 
Pink,” is another dainty piece of jewelry. It is com- 
posed of demantoids in the stem, pink tourmalines 
forming the many leaves of the flower. A violet set 
in iron, with American sapphires, shows the trick of 
using gems to the greatest advantage. The American 
pearl brooches in many different forms, and American 
sapphire brooches associating the many colors in 
which these stones appear, with diamonds 
and different hues of enamel, make a 
blending of material that will appeal to 
the most fastidious taste. 

Leontine chains of great variety are in 
profusion among the other "jewels. 
Cigarette cases and match boxes, set in 
sapphires and other colored stones, are 





united opinion of the fine-art world of New 
York. And yet in the wording of the preamble above 
cited, a clause, and that the very first one of the first 
paragraph, seems to contradict that which is in the 
minds of the artists who have thought the most about 
the proposed and much-desired building. A “united” 
exhibition is hardly what is on the cards. It may be 
confidently expected that the societies will appoint 
their delegates without delay, and it remains to be 
seen whether the large committee thus made up shall 
prove to be a strong one in its membership, and 
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therewith full of conviction and of active purpose. If 
that be so, if the committee gets to work vigorously 
in the autumn, then it will be found that the wish of 
the exhibiting 
societies is to 
have their ex- 
hibitions fully 
as distinct as 
at -any past 
time. 

No vague 
dreams of an 
“American 
salon” under- 
lie the phrase 
to which ex- 
ception has 
been taken. 
Why should those dreams exist among persons who 
know the conditions? When there was only one salon 
in Paris—that is to say, before 1891—that great 
show of modern art was not greater in proportion to 
the world of art centered in Paris than one of our 
picture exhibitions here is for the New York art 
world. The R. A. exhibition in London is as far as may 
be from being an ade- 
quate national show of 
a national school of fine 
art. Why should any 
one be uneasy about 
the alleged inadequacy 
of our art exhibitions 
here? Each separate 
one of them has, or 
might have, a character 
of its own; nor is it 
‘asy to give a good 
reason why the selec- 
tion of each jury may 
not be as individually 
interesting as the 
choice of each discreet 
private buyer. If it 
were the choice of good 
water-colors alone that was 
concerned, or black-and-white 
drawings, or oil paintings—still 
it would be well to have the S. A. A. 
make its own selection in a spirit other 
that that of the N. A. D.; the A.W. C. S. 
and the W. C. C. should differ from each 
other and from the societies first above 
named by their initials ; while the N.S. M. P., 
the portraitists, the landscapists,the Seceders, 
and the Come-Outers should all exhibit each its own 
selections—that which its controlling spirits will have 
thought most important each year. Do not advo- 
cate the United Exhibition—the melting of several 
exhibitions into 
one! Philistin- 
ismand the com- 
mercial spirit 
are waiting to 
push that idea 
—but if you 
think of it 
aright, a simul- 
taneous ex hi- 
bition would be 
admirable. And 
if the annual 
shows of all the 
art societies 
could be held 
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at one time, so 
that for six 
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weeks one could go freely from hall to hall and com- 
pare the works of the year produced under so many 
different influences, intelligence would gain, a free spirit 
would prevail, an open-minded way of looking at the 
artist and his achievement would grow, and the ten- 
dencies 
would be 
away from 
mere social 
functions 
and dullness 
of mind. 
Another 
sugges- 
tion is made 
by a man 
deeply engaged in the labor of organizing and giving 
unity to the action of our art societies. He suggests 
that certain of them should have their exhibitions at 
one season of the year, apart from the rest at another 
season; he would advise the architectural societies 
who show, not their works of art, but only the me- 
chanical representations of those works of art, to- 
gether with schemes, dreams, sketches, and proposals 
—he would advise them to exhibit apart from the 
painters and the sculp- 
tors. Whether his opin- 
ion, than which none in 
these practical matters 
can be more valuable, 
extends to those 
societies which have or 
may have in the future 
decorative objects to 
exhibit, may not be as- 
certainable at this writ- 
ing. It is not improb- 
able that the men who 
have works of wrought 
iron, glazed pottery, 
hammered silver, archi- 
tectural sculpture, and 
decorative windows to 
show would do better to 
exhibit apart from 
the oil paintings, the water- 
colors, the illustration work, and 
the free statuary. This separation 
would be so far to be regretted that it 
would tend still further to encourage the 
mistaken idea, prevalent in our 
community, that a free statuette is “art,” 
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also 


these 


too 


while a bas-relief carved upon a_ panel 
is “decoration.” That would be regret- 
table. But it may be that a point of view 
which is common to the architects and the de- 


signers of “applied” art in metal, clay, wood, in tex- 
tiles, embroidery, book-covers, and flat patterns of 
all kinds, would 
make a joint ex- 
hibition of their 
art more valu- 
able if it were 
not overcrowd- 
ed in popular 
interest by the 
more eagerly 
sought framed 
pictures repre- 
senting inci- 
dents and land- 
scapes. 

To the writer 
it seems, on the 
whole, more de- 
sirable that all 
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these varieties of art 
should be shown at the 
same time, each in its 
own hall. The student 
who has looked at land- 
scape in one long gal- 
lery should be encour- 
aged to go thence to a 
side-lighted room where 
medaluons are hanging 
on the wall and glazed 
pottery fountains stand- 
ing in the corners. Lhe 
tendency, certainly vis- 
ible, though not as yet 
too prevalent—the ten- 
dency of the highest art 
intelligence to take up 
now and then what the 
world considers an 
humbler task in fine 
art, and to give to a 
drinking fountain, a 
mantelpiece, or a book- 
cover the same wits and 
the same training which 
have built up the ten- 
foot mural picture and the colossal marble group— 
that tendency should be encouraged in every possible 
way, even to the exhibition at the same time of 
X. Y. Z.’s accepted works of “high art” in one gal- 
lery and his works of adornment, his désign done 
under the necessities of construction and of planning, 
in another room. So only will the public come to 
understand, by and by, that there is no small and no 
great in fine arts, and that if the book-cover is less 
well designed than the $5,000 painting, it is because 
the artist is not as much of a man as he would like 
to have us think him. Let us then have simultaneous 
exhibitions; nothing better could be devised! And 
this means that each society is to have its own gal- 
leries. They need not be very large; in the case of 
most societies they had better not be very large. The 
architectural problem would be among the most in- 
teresting that the epoch allows us. What more en- 
tertaining than the comparison which might be made, 
inevitably would be made, between the lighting and 
arrangement of the one room and of the other? The 
writer has _ built 
picture-galleries in 
his time, and 
knows no _ techni- 
cal and mechanical 
problem more at- 
tractive. The de- 
termination of the 
exact angle of 
light from a win- 
dow high in the 
wall or the open 
space in the roof, 
of light impinging 
upon the vertically 
hung picture, or 
the group set on a 
pedestal and back- 
ed against a wall, 
and thence to the 
spectator’s eye, is 
important enough 
and difficult 
enough to engage 
any one’s close at- 
tention. And if the 
final result of this 
individualiz- 
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ing should be a 
group of closely related 
yet separate buildings, 
instead of one colossal 
and overwhelming mon- 
ument, the chances are 
that the community 
would be the gainer. 


A VICAR in Scarbor- 
ough, England, who has 
suffered from enorm- 
ities in the way of mod- 
ern rekgious pictures 
placed in his church by 
the former incumbent, 
writes of them as fol- 
lows: “The triptych suf- 
fers eclipse, and St. 
Lucy is no longer to be 
seen serving her eyes 
upon the plate. St. 
Veronica, too, passes 
from sight. The St. 
Thomas picture still re- 
mains, with its unique 
physiological discovery 
that the wound and sacred heart were on the right 
side. They might well have been taken out of their 
cheap frames, and after being treated by an expert 
with a varnish which would have subdued their garish 
glaring brand-newness (each group of figures has a 
gilt tinfoil background) they might have been placed 
as panels under glass, perhaps in a distempered dado, 
with the frescoes for richly stenciled interlaces. But 
they simply are not worth the outlay.” 


At the Universal Exposition at Paris in 1855 a 
sensation was created by Simart, who showed a 
Pallas Athené of ivory, gold, and silver. Of late 
years marble, ivory, and steel have been combined in 
small figures, and recently D’Epinay has fashioned a 
Maid of Orleans of ivory, silver, and marble, silver 
being used for the Maid’s armor. 


THERE is laughter in artistic circles over the sug- 
gestion from Athens that the foreign governments 
having fragments 
of the Parthenon 
and Erectheum re- 
turn them, so that 
they may be re- 
placed in their or- 
iginal positions. 

The idea that 
the British Mu- 
seum will restore 
the frieze of the 
Parthenon is re- 
garded as ab- 
surd. It is Lon- 
don’s greatest art 
treasure. And 
without this the 
small portions that 
are scattered in 
the other museums 
and art galleries 
would be useless. 

The Parthenon 
was built by Phid- 
ias under orders 
from Pericles in 
the fifth century 
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The Art 
THE PAINTING OF SKIES 


IN painting a pure blue sky, it is also necessary to 
render, in some manner, its vibrating quality, caused 
by continual slight changes of temperature and den- 
sity, which make the blue, even of the clearest sky, 
vary irregularly, in a manner not obvious at a glance, 
but apparent to one who looks attentively. Some 
modern painters as much exaggerate this vibrating 
tone of the sky as others fail to observe it. The skies 
of the former are spotty and, as it were, filled with 
blue snow-flakes; those of the latter sort are mon- 
strous, dead and uninteresting. Perhaps the best ren- 
dering of this aérial effect is in the pictures of certain 
old masters, thinly painted over a brilliant white 
ground, which shows through irregularly, but not ob- 
viously. The water-colorist will do well to study them 
whenever he has a chance. In modern oil paintings 
the sky is painted solidly, in order to preserve the 
transparency of the foreground. The irregularity 
must then be gained by avoiding an absolute uniform- 
ity of tone andtouch. Absolutely uniform gradations, 
it need hardly be added, are also to be avoided; but 
the water-colorist can learn little from modern oil 
paintings in this regard, because, even when he paints 
in gouache, he relies in greater part on the tone of 
the paper showing through his work for transparency 
and atmospheric quality. 

Ih painting a clear, blue sky, it is well to use at 
least two brushes—a large, flat brush for moistening 
the paper and one or more pointed, sable brushes for 
laying the washes and modifying them. In working 
from nature, it will be as well to lay the first pale tint, 
graduating it toward light at the bottom with the sable 
brush. You will then wait for that tint to dry com- 
pletely; afterward moisten the paper with the soft, 
flat brush, and while it is moist work in a darker blue 
with the point of the sable, in separate touches, which 
run and blend on the moist paper, so as to make a 
slightly irregular gradation of color from top to bot- 
tom. Most commonly the clearest sky is not of a pure 
blue, but grayish, and.changes in tone toward the 
horizon, becoming there yellowish or purplish. It will 
in general be truer to nature to make the first tint of a 
pale, transparent yellow, like raw Sienna, to go on as 
above, and when finishing, work in the purple haze at 
the horizon at the same time that you graduate and 
deepen the blue of the upper sky. To do this success- 
fully it may be necessary to moisten the paper twice, 
or, perhaps, three times, always allowing it to get 
thoroughly dry before remoistening it, for otherwise 
the color already laid would work up and make the 
sky look turbid and cloudy. 

Our skies in summer often present very impressive 
form effects, which even the beginner will want to im- 
itate. The curtain-like folds of the thunder-cloud are 
often much more pronounced with us than they are in 
Europe. Nevertheless, the hints given by Mr. Cassange 
about it will serve as hints for the painting of the 
stormiest skies. In the first place, though water- 
color is a much readier medium in sketching than oil, 
still all attempts at exact reproduction of the forms of a 
stormy sky must be abandoned when working from 
nature. One can, by practice, learn to note quickly 
the principal relations of tones, to mark the high 
lights, divide the clouds into groups, and distinguish 
their distances. As for their shapes, which are con- 
stantly changing, and never for two seconds the same, 
one can only classify them more or less roughly,and by 
making use of the accidents of the process symbolize 
rather than copy their equally accidental forms. The 
great masses of the clouds should be quickly and 
broadly indicated by a few pencil lines. Then, the 
paper first moistened by the large brush, and the two 
or three principal tones that are observed rather thick- 
ly mixed in sufficient quantity on the palette, some of 
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each of these tones are taken up with sable brushes 
specially reserved for them. The clouds are modeled 
first with the lightest tone, next with a darker, last 
with the darkest, all being laid, one into the other, 
without allowing the paper to become dry. With a 
little blotting paper or chamois the high lights which 
may have been covered down in the rapid modeling of 
the masses, may be regained; and the pure sky from 
which the storm clouds detach themselves may be 
put in last, mixing a little white with the color on the 
palette. Broad and soft lights can be taken out with 
a brush free of color, which may be kept dipped in 
the water holder for that purpose. A sky thus quickly 
put in is likely to present forms that are too sharp and 
angular, and tones too dark and heavy. A large 
“softener” dipped in clean water may be passed light- 
ly two or three times over these parts to take up some 
of the color and soften the outlines. This remedy 
should be used with circumspection, for one is readily 
tempted to carry it too far. 

The color of the sky-affects all of the landscape, and 
especially the distance. If the sky is blue the cast 
shadows and reflected lights will be bluish, the more 
so the nearer they are to the horizon. If the sky is 
gray, they will be grayish. It is best, therefore, and 
particularly when the distance is interesting, to paimt 
that part of the picture first. The sky being next at- 
tacked, its colors toward the horizon can be carried 
over the distance, blending with it and softening its 
outlines. Turner usually followed the opposite process, 
first carrying the tones of his sky over a great part 
of his landscape ; but it is much safer for amateurs to 
work in the way indicated above. If any portions of 
the distance still look too hard after the sky tones have 
been carried over them, as sometimes happens, they 
may be moistened with a camel’s-hair or sable brush, 
after having been allowed to get dry, and with a small 
ox-hair or flat sable they may be rubbed lightly until 
the harshness disappears. It should not be necessary 
to repeat the caution just given not to carry this 
process any further than is absolutely necessary. The 
clearness of our atmosphere at some seasons makes it 
very difficult to paint the distances so as to make them 
keep their place. We see too much detail. We would 
advise young painters to study first and most those 
conditions of the atmosphere which are more favorable 
to landscape painting. ‘The mists of early spring, the 
haze of autumn, the murky sky of the neighborhood 
of large cities, offer more beautiful as well as easier 
effects than the very clear air which most people like 
because it is good to breathe. Travelers who have 
been on very great heights say that sunrise and sunset 
effects on high mountain-tops are usually weak and 
disappointing in color. It may be one of the com- 
pensations of civilization that as we lose the wilder 
sorts of landscape, we gain in richness of atmospheric 
tone. 





To make a good printing ink for etchers Mr. 
Herkomer recommends that colors be kept as pow- 
ders, to be used up as required, for ink long made 
loses quality. The colors that are most useful are 
German Black, French Black, Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Sienna, Burnt Umber, Yellow Ochre, Crimson Lake. 
and Bistre. The principal use of so many colors is 
in tinting the black to make it harmonize with the 
tone of the paper. Ly itself, either of the blacks is a 
trifle too bluish. Tone is also given by grinding with 
burnt oil. The burning is carried out in the open air 
in a caldron which is first heated, then set fire to. 
Another result of using this “strong oil” is that the 
ink made with it wipes away easily from the bare 
parts of the plate and yet sticks obstinately in the lines. 
Mr. Herkomer recommends very few modern papers. 
Whatman’s and the finer grades of Japanese paper are 
the best, but’ the latter, because of its smoothness and 
semi-transparency, is not suited for all kinds of work. 






















ART NOTES AND HINTS 


THE modus operandi in water-color painting has of 
late years undergone a complete revolution. The old 
school—and there are few who cling to it still—works 
on the system of faint washes repeated until the neces- 
sary strength is acquired, albeit the standard of 
strength, when attained, is looked upon as weak and 
washy by the followers of the new regime. The mod- 
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strongest bits to start with—the hair, a bright ribbon, 
a sharp contrast—anything that fells. Leave the high- 
est lights intact at first—they are so easily lost, and 
can always be broken just at the last. A full brush is 
indispensable in water-color, no matter what scheme 
you follow. A shadow will never look transparent 
unless put in freely. Dragged on with a sparing hand 
it will be heavy and dull, not say woolly, instead of 
crisp and sparkling. 





FROM AESKETCH BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON 


ern style, properly handled, is bold and effective, and 
has much more the appearance of oil-painting. This 
is claimed as an advantage by its advocates, and 
pointed out as its great drawback by those who dis- 
approve of it. 


THE newer method is as follows: At once strike the 
highest and lowest tones in the picture and use them as 
a key to work by. Put in as far as possible in one 
wash, the full depth of a shadow. Catch at all the 





THE same remarks apply to landscape. Pick out 
the salient points and dash them in vigorously. Any 
means to an end are admissible, that end being the 
production of a pleasing picture true to nature. If 
you lose a light and cannot regain it satisfactorily by 
washing or scratching out, then use Chinese white; 
but avoid this if possible. If bent on using opaque 
color, you may as well resort to oils at once. The 
chief charm of water-color painting lies in its delicacy 
and transparency. 














ALWwaAyYs use the best materials procurable. A couple 
of best sable brushes, with a good elastic spring in 
them, are worth a whole bundle of inferior kinds, and 
would not cost any more. Quality not quantity is 
what is needed most. The same rule applies to colors. 


Witi1amM Hunt, the famous English flower and 
fruit painter in water-colors manipulated Chinese 
white in a masterly manner, always using it freely, the 
result being an exquisite delicacy and truth almost un- 
rivalled. The utter failure of his many imitators to 
produce a like effect when using this pigment, proves 
that it is dangerous to meddle with it except as an ex- 
pedient where other means have failed. 
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Ir you happen to have hard cakes of color you wish 
to convert into moist ones, pound the color with a 
hammer as finely as possible, then put it into the 
small china pans sold for the purpose, add some water, 
and occasionally stir, until the color is absorbed and 
about the consistency of thick cream, then add a drop 
or two of the best pure glycerine and mix well. To 
the colors that have a tendency to dry quickly put 
rather more glycerine. 


For sketching from nature and composition some 
knowledge of perspective is imperatively necessary, 
and the student will be amply repaid for the time he 
may spend in acquiring it. An exhaustive study is not 





FROM A SKETCH BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON 


NEVER apply a second wash till the first is thor- 
oughly dry. In summer there is little trouble on this 
account. In winter or damp weather, if in a hurry, 
you can put your painting near the fire, or hot air from 
the pipes, but this must be done with caution, or the 
paper will contract so quickly that it will afterward 
cockle. 


Keep supplied with plenty of clean water, and let 
the vessel containing it be handy. A veteran water- 
color painter once remarked: “I hate to have my at- 
tention taken off my work while looking to see if my 
brush is going in the right direction for the water-jar, 
which ought to find its way there of its own accord.” 





positively needed, but without a grasp of the funda- 
mental rules the aspirant will find himself constantly 
in error, however accurate his eye may be. 


Tue beginner should beware of putting too much 
into his sketch. It will save him much disappointment 
if he will limit his early efforts to broken fragments, if 
I may so describe them: An ivy-grown church porch, 
for instance, instead of the whole structure, however 
picturesque it may be; a tumble-down pump with a 
bucket beside it ; an old stone cross ; the broken stump 
of a tree. Such simple subjects are pleasing, and, 
when well done, soon lead to something of wider scope. 
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WORK FOR THE YOUNC ILLUSTRATOR 


PUBLISHERS want for illustrations either original 
drawings or drawings made from photographs. In 
the former class where the artist illustrates stories or 
poems, he evolves the scenes or persons depicted from 
the resources of his brain, or he draws from models as 
he may see fit. The publisher merely requires that the 
drawings shall illustrate graphically the subject matter. 
Or, again, the artist may be asked to do original work 
in the way of sketches of scenery, or “news” illustra- 





FROM A SKETCH BY CAIN 


tions,” such as appear in our pictorial weeklies, where 
the drawing is either made directly from the scene or 
amplified from a pencil sketch “taken on the spot.” 
This kind of work must be thoroughly “artistic.” Few 
can do it well, and hence it is very remunerative. The 
best preparation for it is the constant drawing with 
the pen, both of figures and landscapes from nature. 
The second class of work—drawing directly from or 
upon photographs—because it may be done very rap- 
idly is also quite profitable to the draughtsman. For 
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example, an author sends the editor of a magazine an 
article on some place he has visited, and with his manu- 
script photographs of scenes described. Twenty-five 
years ago the editor would have sent these photo- 
graphs to an artist, who would have copied each in 
reverse upon a box-wood biock. Then the blocks 
would have been sent to the wood engraver to be en- 
graved. Fifteen years ago the photographs would 
have been sent directly to the engraver, who would 
have photographed them in reverse on the block and 
then have cut them. This practice is still followed to 
a great extent; but the method which is fast replacing 
it, except for the most costly kind of illustrations, is 


g to send the photographs to an artist, who copies them 
upon paper in pen and ink; then his dtawings are sent 


to one of the photo-engraving establishments, where 
they are reproduced mechanically at about one-tenth 
the cost of a wood cut. 

In thus transcribing a photograph, the artists fre- 
quently calls the camera to his aid. He has an en- 
larged negative made from the photographs to be 
copied, from which a print on “plain” or “silver” 
paper is made—instead of on albumen paper, as is the 
case with an ordinary photograph. Such a print is 
called a “silver print.” Upon this he makes his draw- 
ing, actually upon as well as from a photograph. 

This method, it will be seen, has great advantages: 
First, it guarantees a faithful adherence to the photo- 
graph ; the draughtsman, having the actual picture un- 
der his pen lines all the time, is not apt to go astray in 
“drawing.” Secondly, it is easier for him to make a 
large drawing, say eight by ten, than a small one, and 
the “silver print” may be any size; as, when the nega- 
tive is taken for the purpose of engraving, a drawing 
may be as easily reduced as kept to the original size. 
Thirdly, the draughtsman, having no preliminary 
sketching to do, works with great rapidity. In the 
eyes of the commercial draughtsman this latter con- 
sideration imparts the greatest value to the “silver 
print.” But the more artistically inclined illustrator, 
feeling that his preliminary pencil sketch will ensure 
“life” and freedom to his after work, objects to the 
stiff, artless photograph underneath his pen, and so he, 
using the “silver print’ solely for the sake of the en- 
largement, traces only the portions and main char- 
acteristics of it on his bristol board, thus saving him- 
self the irksome taste of proportional measuring. 

In newspaper offices, where silver prints are most 
frequently used, or else where rapidity is essential, the 
draughtsman draws directly upon the silver print, 
which,as I have said,is a very simple procedure, since 
if an outline drawing is to be made, he merely goes 
over the edges of the objects to be brought out, mak- 
ing as it were a map of the entire picture. When a 
shaded drawing is required, he outlines but a few of 
the most important objects and then falls to shading ; 
or more advantageously, to the mind of the writer, he 
may begin putting in the shadows, and to some extent 
the colors of the objects, with pen lines after the man- 
ner of an etching ; adding the outlines after the picture 
is quite fully developed by light and shade. 

I said just now that the draughtsman puts in his lines 
after the manner of an etching. It is not to be under- 
stood from that remark that an etching is to be imi- 
tated. He may make a pen drawing pure and simple. 
Pen drawings were made long before etching was in- 
vented; but in the perfected art of etching we find 
the power of parallel black lines to represent a mass of 
shadows or tint of any kind carried to the utmost de- 
gree. The statement will hardly be questioned that 
modern pen drawing owes much of its force and beauty 
to methods of treatment borrowed from the technique 
of etching. And the intelligent study of etchings will 
assist one greatly in becoming expert in pen drawing 
for illustration. 

To explain further the use of silver prints it should 
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be said that after the artist has partially covered the 
print (he seldom attempts to put in all the details) he 
pours over it a solution of corrosive sublimate dis- 
solved in alcohol and water. This bleaches out the 
photograph, and only the pen lines remain. When 
the paper is quite dry, the draughtsman proceeds to 
finish the drawing by strengthening it here and there 
in the darks, cross-hatching his lines, and by crisp, 
suggestive touches indicating the details. 

Let no one think he needs not be a draughtsman 
in order to translate a silver print into a pen drawing. 
A drawing upon a silver print does keep the outlines of 
objects more correctly ; but it does not always result in 
a better drawing than could have been made by a free- 
hand copy of the photograph. You will, in working 
over a silver print, be apt to distort the features of a 
portrait, or falsify the values in a landscape, unless you 
have the true artistic sense which will enable you to 
avoid this. 

After you have made your drawing, the washing out 
of the photograph, as has been already said, is easily 
effected. The preparation used is composed of about 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mer- 
cury) allowed to dissolve in a half a pint of alcohol and 
half a pint of water. It is poured lightly over the 
print, which then, it will be found, almost immediately 
disappears. Do not attempt to soak the print. When 
the print is entirely dry, the sediment from the solution 
should be dusted off before working on it. 





PEOPLE who assert that know nothing 
about painting, 
are continually 
making the re- || 4 I} 
mark that they |) / 
think it so won- | = 
derfulthata fi! 
round object can |: 
be represented on = |, 
a flat surface. If i 
they had studied 

the principle of 
shadows, they 
would understand 
that in reproduc- 
ing a rounded ob- 
ject, and painting 
the shadows on it, 
it would be quite 


impossible 


they 


to make it look 
otherwise than 
round. 
























A LESSON IN PASTEL PAINTINC 


PasTEL painting commends itself especially to 
amateurs for many reasons. In the first place an ex- 
cellent effect is gained with comparatively little labor. 
Then, the method of working is simple and quickly 
learned by practical experience. No great skill is re- 
quired to produce a highly finished picture, and the 
exquisite colors now obtainable are almost bewildering 
in their number and variety. Many persons object to 
the smell of oil paints, or to the tedium of acquiring 
the technique necessary for a highly finished water- 
color drawing, and yet are appreciative of color. To 
these I would say by all means try pastels. It is taken 
for granted that the reader has a fair knowledge of 
drawing—this is as indispensable for pastels as for any 
other kind of painting. 

As to choice of materials, paper especially prepared 
for pastel painting is sold by all artist material dealers, 
in various shades, and is, of course, excellent for the 
purpose; but I have found that ordinary machine- 
made paper, used on the wrong side, has a first-rate 
surface, and the colors “bite” well on it. I mention 
this because beginners might find the first-named pa- 
per rather expensive to use at first, and to obtain pro- 
ficiency practice is required. For heads, the best tint 
to use it rather a warm buff color, not too strong, but 
approaching as nearly as possible the general tone of 
the skin. 

With regard to colors, it is folly to confuse your- 
self by using innumerable tints; just as in any 
kind of painting 
some of the best 
effects are pro- 
duced by using 
the simplest. col- 
So, for this 
reason, do not 
buy boxes of as- 
sorted pastels, 
since about half 
of them are prac- 
tically useless, but 
select just the 
shades you re- 
quire. Very little 
practical experi- 
ence will teach 
you to know ata 
glance exactly 
what it is you 
do want. It is 
greatly a matter 
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of feeling; no two artists set their palette alike. 
To paint by rule, no matter with what vehicle, 
is to clip the wings of inspiration and to fetter 
yourself so that your painting must needs become, to 
a certain extent, mechanical. Doubtless beginners 
find a formula useful, but as they feel their way let 
them experiment for themselves, and by this means 
they will gradually acquire a style of their own. Happy 
are they who have an intuitive perception of color; but 
those who are less fortunate should not be discour- 
aged, for the faculty can be acquired by patient study, 
and the eye trained by careful observation of the har- 
mony of tints so bountifully displayed in nature. After 
all, tone has more to do with success than actual color, 
and the student who has conscientiously studied from 
the cast in black and white, will soon master the diffi- 
culties presented, and will revel in the delight of re- 
producing objects in all the beauty and variety that 
color alone can give. 

But to return to our selection of tints these must, of 
course, to a great extent depend upon the subject. 
Let us suppose that we are about to paint the head of 
a child about seven or eight years of age. Pastels are 
a particularly happy medium for portraying young 
girls and children, on account of their velvety softness 
and the ease with which you can blend them, avoid- 
ing all hard lines, which are fatal when depicting 
youth. Now, I propose, as far as possible, to lead my 
readers on step by step, just as if we were painting the 
head together. Rather than give a special list of 
colors, | will mention the tints as we use them, so that 
they may be realized in their proper order, and, con- 
sequently, selected with a due appreciation of what is 
required of them. 

When making a study from life, first sketch your 
subject carefully and lightly in charcoal. When satis- 
fied with your outline go over it accurately in Raw 
Umber, using a hard crayon for the purpose. Do not 
make your outline too pronounced, and on no account 
use black in the face, except, perhaps, just a touch in 
the pupil of the eye. On a rough piece of drawing 
paper rub some Raw Umber and Light Red, apply 
this with a paper stump for the broad shadows; pick 
out the nostrils and darkest part of the mouth with the 
same shade. If the eyes be blue a gray blue crayon 
must be used. Be sure you take a clean stump for 
every fresh color. A little Raw Sienna put on touchily 
next the iris will tone-;down the blue in the eyes. Be- 
fore proceeding to the complexion put in the hair, the 
colors to be used depending entirely on the subject; 
for golden hair Raw Umber, Raw Sienna and Naples 
Yellow, with a touch of cool gray here and there, will 
produce a fine effect. All these tints must be put on 
separately, sometimes with the: crayon itself, some- 
times with a stump, according to the treatment re- 
quired, but be sure you keep the masses of light and 
shade well marked; do not cut them up or the hair 
will look streaky ; blend the masses by working in the 
color with your thumb, alternately with laying it on; 
model up thus till a good effect is obtained. 

Next proceed with the background. A cool, green- 
ish gray will set off the golden hair and relieve the 
face. Now lay on broadly a pale yellowish flesh color 
a little lighter than your paper. Work into this a 
little Vermilion and rose color for the cheeks; for the 
half-tones, a cool gray, also a cool tone under the 
eyes; blend these with the fingers or thumb, but be 
careful not to smear the light parts with shadow color. 
You can bring all your fingers into use. Your hand 
must be dry; moisture would be fatal. 

Model the face gradually ; keep up your high lights ; 
pay great attention to relative tones, and do not make 
the lips too red. Give the final touches, where a little 
sharpness is required, with hard crayons, such as are 
sold in round boxes; they are very cheap, and answer 
the purpose admirably. A white dress, with a broad, 
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salmon-colored sash will complete a charming picture. 
It is much easier to catch a likeness when using pas- 
tels—at least I have found it so—than when working 
up in oils, and the effect is as good, and even better in 
some cases, when the materials are properly manipu- 
lated. 

A word or two more before closing. Buy the softest 
crayons except for sharpening up. If your color is 
too loaded, wash-leather dabbed on will fetch it off. 
lor this reason never use leather stumps. Always put 
in the hair and background before the light parts on 
account of the color powdering in the working; it will 
blow off easily from the paper, but might spoil the high 
lights if already laid on. 4 

The result of my experience is against the use of 
any kind of fixative. Fixatives take off all the fresh- 
ness. but get your picture framed at once, and, be- 
fore commencing, it is a good plan to stretch a piece 
of linen on a canvas stretcher, and the paper on that. 
Paper pasted on cardboard loses much of its tooth, 
and the crayon gets no hold on it. Finally, do not be 
disheartened if you fail in your first attempt; much is 
often learned through failure, and you will never find 
a teacher whose method is more certain than experi- 
ence. 





FRUIT-PAINTING IN OILS 


PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS AND MELONS 

THE greatest difficulty in painting a full ripe peach 
fresh from the tree is to preserve its softness and del- 
icacy, with all its pearly bloom, without disturbing the 
exquisite purity of its color, and this can only be done, 
in my opinion, in one way, namely, by laying it in at 
first broadly in the simplest manner, using few colors, 
but not sparingly, and interpreting only the general 
torie of the fruit, both in its light and shade, without at- 
tempting to imitate all its variety of tints, keeping the 
illuminated side lower in tone than it is in reality, and 
the part in shadow less dense. } 

After this first painting has become so well set and 
dry that the color would not adhere to the finger if it 
were brought in contact with it, the painter can pro- 
ceed with the second and final sitting, leaving nothing 
to be retouched; above all avoid glazing, for, depend 
upon it, nothing is more hurtful. Glazing may add 
brilliancy, but it will be at the expense of that bloomy 
softness and delicacy which are the chief beauties of 
the fruit. So far as my experience goes, the above 
is the simplest and best method of procedure in order 
to preserve those characteristics. In the second paint- 
ing not a particle of positive color should be used— 
nothing but tints made from the different colors by 
the admixture of white, for, however warm and rich 
and positive the tones may seem in the real fruit, the 
close and careful observer will soon learn to see and to 
feel the presence of gray, gray everywhere, in shadow 
as well as light. 

There are many kinds of pears, any of which may 
serve as models for the painter, and the difficulties in 
the portrayal of which are easily surmounted by in- 
telligent observation and well-directed industry. In 
painting a pear, take, for instance, the “duchess” as 
being, perhaps, the most picturesque. The “prima” 
or ground painting may be done in a similar manner 
to that of the peach just described but the finishing 
is quite different. It being a much coarser and less 
refined fruit, more positive colors and less delicate 
tints are used. For instance, when the pear is thor- 
oughly matured and fully ripe it is generally of a 
golden yellow; many have a bright blush on the side 
which has been exposed to the sun. For the yellow use 
Light and Deep Cadmium and Yellow Ochre; in the 
shadow, Deep Cadmium, Raw Umber and Burnt 
Sienna ; for the red flush, Vermilion and Burnt Sienna; 
in the deepest shadow, a little Vandyck Brown. Par- 








ticular attention must be given to the spot of direct 


light. Remember, it is never pure white, but rather 
a gray, and partakes, in a measure, of the color be- 
neath; it should be lost by subtle gradations in the 
surrounding tones. Most “duchess” pears are rough 
and swarthy and of an uneven surface, abounding in 
patches of rich browns-and greens, all of which peculi- 
arities give the artist fine opportunities for strength 
of effect and fascinating color. 

There are other varieties of the pear calling for 
somewhat different treatment, which the intelligent 
amateur will readily appreciate and have little difficulty 
in applying. 

Dark purple plums, although apparently easy of 
imitation from their uniformity of tone, are, in fact, 
just the opposite. A ripe plum gives one an impres- 
sion of soft, luscious meatiness, a toothsome, delicious 
quality which I find difficult of intelligible definition. 
However, the amateur will feel that which I wish to 
convey, and his effort must be to interpret this quality 
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pigments will have to be used; but | trust the young 
artist will understand, from what has been said, how 
to manage them. 

Water-melons and cantaloupes, though large, cum- 
brous and ungraceful, are, under proper conditions, 
very interesting and pictorial subjects for representa- 
tion. Of course they should never be painted by 
themselves but with the addition of certain smaller 
fruit, such as peaches, pears, grapes and currants, etc., 
with vines, stems and leaves. 

Get a water-melon, for instance, not over ripe, and of 
a rich carnation interior. Do not cut it, but break it, 
if possible, into three parts. Let this be the centre of 
your picture—the point of attraction. Then around 
it place other smaller fruit—a cantaloupe (uncut), with 
a portion of stem, if you can procure it; then a few 
peaches, with some leaves and stems, and so on. Such 
a composition will require a good-sized canvas, but 
do not permit this to confuse or frighten you. After 
what has already been said in regard to composition, 

















A STUDY OF ROCKS AND SEA. 


with success ; failing in this, his plum is but a piece of 
painted marble or colored wax. Failure in giving the 
soft, fleshy character to a plum is, perhaps, as frequent 
as the unsuccessful rendering of a peach. In order to 
assist the amateur, let me say that he must take es- 
pecial pains to perceive by close study many more 
tones and tints in his subject than a casual glance 
affords; some of these are so delicate that it will be 
found hard to retain and imitate them. Yet it is 
the successful rendition of these seeming trifles that 
will give to his picture the truth and beauty of nature, 
so far as paint can give them. 

The colors I use for the plum under consideration 
are as follows Deep Madder, Carmine, Burnt Sienna, 
Indian Red, Vandyck Brown and French Ultra- 
marine; perhaps there may be reflected half-lights 
here and there, where the introduction of a little Raw 
Umber might be required. There are other varieties 
of the fruit in the painting of which a different line of 





PENCIL DRAWING ON “PROCESS” PAPER 


the intelligent amateur, it is to be hoped, will have 
little difficulty in making his design pleasing and ef- 
fective. 

As it would be exceedingly inconvenient, and in- 
volve considerable expense, to have all your subjects 
in front of you before you began the drawing, and as 
it is imperatively necessary to paint the melon, after 
it is broken, as soon as possible, I would advise a 
rough but well-studied sketch in charcoal to be made 
upon the canvas before you buy your fruit. This must 
be well thought out both in regard to line and color, 
continually aiming at grace and avoiding stiffness. 
Then procure your fruit and place it. You will doubt- 
less make some alterations, as, with the reality before 
your eyes, new suggestions of line and color will 
naturally arise; these, however, can readily be made 
to harmonize with, or fit your composition. Now 
paint your melon carefully, yet broadly and expedi- 
tiously, using for the red, Chinese or English Ver- 
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milion ; a very little Light Cadmium and White to give 
it a roseate hue. The deep markings around the 
seeds, and the cavities from whence some have fallen, 
paint in with crimson lake or madder carmine, with a 
little Burnt Sienna added thereto. If the seeds are 
dark, use Vandyck Brown for them, not forgetting 
the little speck or streak of direct light on each. 

It will be found troublesome, perhaps, to give that 
crisp, frosty surface which the meat of a ripe,, fresh 
melon presents, yet this seeming difficulty can easily 
be overcome by taking a large, clean, well-worn bristle 
brush (after the reds are in place), filling it with white, 
rather stiff, and gently putting it over those parts re- 
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PEN SKETCH BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


quired. In painting the rind one must be guided by 
his own intelligence, as there are such differences in 
the green tones of the various kinds of melons that it 
would be a tedious and needless task to go into 
minutiz. 

Now your melon must be abandoned for the pres- 
ent, while you “get in” the surrounding fruit. The 
cantaloupe should be in close proximity to the melon, 
yet back of it. The small fruit may occupy some 
space in front and also be placed so as to break any 
harsh or continuous lines made by the larger fruit, 
filling up ungraceful gaps or spaces here and there, 
and by proper care and attention developing success- 
fully all the harmonies of line and color of which the 
subject may be susceptible. 

It is no easy matter to succeed well in representing 
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the rough, corrugated surface of a cantaloupe. It has 
been my practice to paint it in at first in a warm, olive 
tone; the side to the light a mixture of Yellow Ochre 
and Light Green with, perhaps, a little Raw Umber, 
adding, in the shadows, more Umber, Burnt Sienna, 
Orange Cadmium and Vandyck Brown, taking care 
to indicate with decision the hollows that mark the 
divisions. At the second sitting paint rather carefully 
the rough, interlaced, corded appearance of the rind. 
A mixture of Yellow Orchre, Raw Umber and White, 
will give the required tone. Now, if the water-melon 
be dry, glaze all the reds with pure Rose Madder and 
plenty of it, and then retouch, as memory dictates, 
those parts which require it, or if memory be deficient 
and not to be relied upon get another melon. 





NOTES ON CHARCOAL DRAWING 

CHARCOAL lends itself to a complete and vigorous 
representation of nature. Its handling may be broad 
and easy, or minute and correct; its color delicate and 
vaporous, or strong and effective. It especially admits 
of being used for broad studies of ensemble, proceed- 
ing from the largest masses and the most decided op- 
positions of values to the subtleties of modelling and 
detail. The peculiarities which most distinguish an 
artistic from a scientific representation of nature are 
exactly those in which charcoal drawing is supreme. 
It will serve to state individual facts of form and con- 
tour, but better to render the relations of objects by 
which they are bound together and brought into unity. 
At the same time, the charcoal responds so readily to 
the artist’s will that the personal element which the 
scientific observer seeks to eliminate, but which, on 
the contrary, should be supreme in every work of art, 
has the fullest and freest play. It is, therefore, among 
all black-and-white media, the most artistic, the least 
tikely to lead the student into habits of niggling, oi 
inattention to masses, of over-precise and partial state- 
ment of unimportant facts. 

The artist in charcoal works, from first to last, in 
values, which he puts in, effaces, models, strengthens 
or subdues at will. He has but one means for the 
production of color—his stick of charcoal; but several 
with which to modify or efface it—stumps, bread-pith 
or rubber, the linen rag or chamois skin, and, the 
oftenest used of all, his fingers. The charcoal itself 
is made exclusively from the young straight twigs ot 
the willow or the elder. They may easily be prepared, 
if it should ever be necessary to make for one’s self an 
article so common and so cheap. Cennino Cennini 
gives the method in his “Treatise on Painting,” writ- 
ten in 1437, and his plan is, in principle, that followed 
in the modern manufacture of artists’ charcoals. He 
recommends, in effect, that the twigs be broken in 
lengths of about a palm; be tied in bundles with copper 
or iron wire ; be placed in an iron pot with a cover, the 
cover well luted with clay, and be taken to the baker’s 
to be “cooked” over night; or the pot may be put in 
the fire, and, covered up with live coals, be allowed to 
stay there until morning. The improved modern 
method of manufacture simply substitutes a retort for 
the pot and a special furnace for the baker’s oven. If 
the charcoal is over-burned it falls to powder too 
readily; if not enough, it is hard, brownish, and 
scratches the paper. Many different sorts are recog- 
nized in artists’ material stores—‘“extra fine” for out- 
line work ; large willow charcoal of a grayish tone for 
shading; black and tender, best for every-day use. 

The quality of a charcoal drawing depends, in great 
measure, on that of the paper used for it. If coarse 
textures of rock and foliage be all that are required, 
then large-grained paper will give the most striking 
results; but for fine textures, like those of flesh, sky, 
and water, a smoother surface is necessary. Abso- 
lutely smooth paper will not do, as it does not catch 
the charcoal. Still, when a person wants to combine 











the two extremes, several modes of proceeding are 
open to him. The best is to take a rather fine-grained 
paper and work over the smoother and paler surfaces 
with small soft chamois stumps and with the finger 
tips and pith of bread, giving the final modelling by 
very careful and judicious stippling either with a stiffer 
paper stump or with the point of the charcoal. The 
rougher and darker surfaces are done with the char- 
coal only. It is used full length for flat coarse sur- 
faces, such as those of a rough cast wall or a moss- 
grown rock. The same texture, modified slightly by 
stump and point work, will do for heavy draperies of 
roughish material; and for the most spirited passages, 
the broad point of a thick stick of soft charcoal is used 
in vigorous cross-hatching, quite unlike any natural 
texture, yet suggestive. Long practice and careful 
observation will show one how to combine these 
processes in a great variety of ways, so as to make 
quite a close approach to nature; but it should be 
needless to repeat that a thorough grounding in form 
is requisite to success. 

There are one or two little “tricks” which artists of 
repute do not disdain to make use of for the purpose 
of increasing the range of textures open tothem. One 
which is especially useful in landscape, and to which 
there can be no objection, is (when using a rather 
coarse-grained paper for the sake of the broad foliage 
effects to which it lends itself) to burnish down the 
parts ‘reserved for sky and water before working on 
them. To do this well requires a good deal of prac- 
tice and a strong determination not to do too much 
of it; but, properly done, it is a great aid in obtaining 
fulness and variety. It gives atmosphere to the dis- 
tance and relief to the foreground. The other plan is 
the reverse one of using fine-grained paper, and to 
roughen it, where necessary, by sand-paper or by a 
wash of Chinese white. The sand-papered surface 
gives an ugly, mechanical “gritty” look to the tints 
laid on it. The whitened surface is better, as its in- 
equalities are more irregular, but it is apt, do what one 
will, to show as a patch on the drawing, and an artist 
is always willing to sacrifice effect for harmony. 

For anything more than a sketch or a very restricted 
study, white paper should be used. The brilliancy 
and transparency of charcoal depend on the specks of 
white paper showing through the black or gray of the 
charcoal, and, of course, a tint, no matter how light, 
lessens this effect. Tints are yet very useful as already 
pointed out in studies and sketches wherein the outline 
and the masses of shade are alone to be represented. 
The tint then takes the place of the lights and half 
tones. The practice of indicating the lights with 
Chinese white, unless for special purposes, should be 
discouraged. It is destructive to the sense of iar- 
mony. Very beautiful and very useful work may be 
done without indicating the high lights, and we are 
almost prepared to say that a moderately toned papier 
vergé is in general the best paper that a student can 
use; but for more complete study a rather close- 
grained white paper is preferable, allowing (as it does) 
the student to obtain a complete range of half tones by 
the means indicated above, and also of the taking out 
of lights with the clean stump, rubber, or bread pith. 

It may be as well to mention, for the benefit of coun- 
try readers, that the fixative used for fixing the char- 
coal to the paper can be made by themselves of gum- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine. A weak solution will 
do. ~The color should not be darker than that of pale 
sherry. It is nearly impossible to fix charcoal thor- 
oughly, so that none of it will rub off, without losing 
transparency and effect. It is even preferable, when 
possible, to put the drawing at once under glass when 
finished, rather than use any fixative at all. In land- 


scape work from nature it is necessary to use some 
fixative on account of the liability to injury in carry~ 
ing the work home. 


It is well, in such case, to let the 
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work dry and then retouch it vigorously where it has 
become most opaque, which will be in the deepest 


shadows. This is quite possible, as the fixative gives 
a new “tooth” to the paper. A rough wooden frame 
should be brought along to lay over the drawing, and 
a piece of stiff cardboard to place upon that, the draw- 
ing, frame and board to be then strapped together. 
By this means the face of the drawing will be pre- 
served from rubbing against anything on the way 
home, and the moderate application of fixative will 
prevent the charcoal falling off. 





FLOWER PAINTING 


TO PAINT LA FRANCE ROSES IN WATER-COLORS 
For a study of the size of nature,a water-color paper 
with a slight grain—such as Whatman’s Imperial N— 
would be best. The petal and leaf forms should be 
sketched on the dry paper. It is best to use a light 


lead-pencil to get the principal points before tracing 
Pale Rose Madder is used for the outlines 


with color. 
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of the petals, Zinober Green 1 for the leaves and stems, 
where they are decided in tone. When these color 
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outlines have dried, the paper should be evenly and 
thoroughly dampened on the back and stretched. The 
background should be washed in first, with thin black, 
as far as required for the first stage. Let it come well 
up on the neutral parts of the roses and leaves. The 
lightest local colors of petals and leaves should be 
washed on next. Rose Madder is the color for the 
former ; for the latter, Zinober Greens may be used, or 
Vert Emeraude may be warmed with Cadmium Yel- 
low or cooled with New Blue to suit the different 
tones. A little pale, yellow green is carried into some 
of the rose petals. Where more neutral effect is 
needed on the petals, a bluish green will unit with the 
Rose Madder and give it. In laying the deep Rose 
Madder on the roses, the brush must not be so freely 
charged. Burnt Umber should be added daintily to 
the very strong shades, also to the dark, warm por- 
tions of the leaves. 

Long-stemmed flowers are very liable to droop and 
change their position in the composition. But they 
are very necessary to give a certain lightness and 
elegance to the group. The best way of acting with 
regard to them is to outline them and lay in the effect 
with some care in the earliest division of the work, 
then take them out of the bouquet and pin them 
against the wall or other support in the exact position. 
which they occupy in the drawing. As they continue 
drooping more and more, new pins or tacks are to be 
added to keep them in the required forms. 

The finest and largest flowers to be had are to be 
chosen for models, not only because of their beauty, 
but because they are really much easier to paint and 
to arrange beautifully than commoner ones. The 
Bengal rose, the iris, tulips, or other large and showy 
blossoms should be taken for the centre of the com- 
position. Umbelled flowers, like the narcissus and 
polyanthus, do well in the second place, and light 
spikes or panicles of mignonette, spirea, lilac look best 
toward the outer edges of the group which may be 
finished off with feathery grasses and asparagus. 

A dark, shadowed background is almost always best, 
as throwing out the bright hues of the flowers. Gooa 
flower painters often exercise their skill in arranging 
light back grounds harmonizing with the flowers in 
color ; but the amateur will be likely to find such “tours 
de force” beyond him, yet the effort is tempting. 

In modelling a flower, the artist has first to block 
out the form as if it were solid, then to mark the divi- 
sions of the petals ; and,in coloring, to observe that the 
part of a petal lit directly from the sky is colder in 
tone than the rest; that the warmest part is where the 
light passes through its texture, and that the deepest 
color is due to the reflection from petal to petal, which 
takes place mostly in the heart of the flower. Though 
fruits are much simpler in form than flowers, the same 
remarks may be made regarding them. The shade 
side is warmer than the light, and the most beautiful 
effects of color are where several semi-transparent 
fruits, such as grapes or plums, hang together in a 
bunch. But more opaque fruits, like apples, lemons 
and oranges also show their finest color where they 
touch one another. For this reason and for the sake 
of the contrast of the sharp forms and cool colors of 
the foliage, it is best to practicefrom fruits still hanging 
to the branch, and if the branch itself can be pinned 
against the wall in its natural position, so much the 
better. In arranging a fruit piece one should, if pos- 
sible, make the most of such contrasts by bringing 
together branches of different sorts of fruits; thus 
pears and apples, black and white grapes together, 
oranges and pomegranates. Open and unopen pome- 
granates make a very rich study in themselves; the 
outer rind being opaque and russet, contrasts in a 
picturesque manner with the seeds, that are red and 
transparent as rubies. 

One of the most successful of modern painters of 
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flowers, who works solely in water-colors, never modi- 
fies a touch once laid on. Painting as he does with 
no body color, he makes no preliminary drawing be- 
yond the merest indication of the places of the various 
masses of his subject, but studies a single petal for 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, until he absolutely 
grasps its color, which, rightly applied, includes the 
form. Then being certain of the required touch to 
reproduce the effect, he places it finally upon the paper. 
This method, apart from the great knowledge it re- 
quires, would be inapplicable to flowers that fade 
rapidly ; but those who know his sketches perceive that 
it is the best of all ways to obtain the lustrous, brilliant 
colors which flowers possess above,all other things. 
Water-colors surpass any other medium for floral sub- 
jects, when they are handled in a masterly way; for 
pastels and oil colors alike fail to convey the pure 
transparent depth of color and to depict the exquisite 
variety of textures in those full, gorgeous hues that 
are their chief charm. 





IN painting a portrait, it is well to remember that 
light, with all its beautiful possibilities, is sometimes 
cruel in bringing out defects, just as a well-adjusted 
shadow may be kind in concealing them; and if there 
are decided defects in one’s sitter, these should be 
mercifully treated. For example, if the left side of a 
face shows some disagreeable peculiarity, let us throw 
this side in shadow, turning it slightly from the win- 
dow, and allow the strongest rays to fall upon the 
other profile. Remember, however, that too much 
shadow is fatally unbecoming, as a rule. 


Rapipity in sketching is a thing to cultivate, as 
nature does not keep the same face on for long to- 
gether. After being used to a steady studio light, we 
find the instability and fickleness of open-air. light 
very puzzling. Lut it is capital practice, and prevents 
our being a slave to the conventional effect of light 
and shade. 


Ir green is the color selected for a design, com- 
pound it of a little red, blue, yellow, and brown; if 
white, mix yellow or red with it for a warm white, blue 
or green when coldness is required. A cold white is 
used in a design where much red is employed, a warm 
white when it is to be placed near to blue or black. 
Black always requires blue to be mixed with it, and 
sometimes lake, but it is used sparingly in all wall 
painting, Indian red and burnt umber taking its place 
whenever possible. 


THERE are so many fields which the art student 
may enter that the perplexity of choice must 
be solved by the question of his own qualifications. 
The many branches of designing, the interests of in- 
terior decoration, portraiture in oil or in miniature 
work, illustration from either its decorative or pic- 
torial standpoint—any of these, or many other lines 
of work, await the earnest and qualified student ; while 
highest of all, to the few fitted for it, is the beautiful 
profession of a teacher. 


THERE is a radical difference between the painter’s 
way of looking at nature and the etcher’s. The painter 
deals directly with tones, the etcher with lines, and it 
follows from this that the latter requires much more 
power of abstraction and suggestion than the former. 
Painting is the more imitative art, etching the more 
creative. The painter waits for his effect, the etcher 
makes it. He works up one part of his composition, 
barely outlines another, emphasizes his darks, neg- 
lects high light—depicts, in fact, not so much the 
scene before him as what the scene suggests to him. 
To be a good etcher implies imagination and intense 
application, consequently quick work. 














Ir is a fact very noticeable with some transparent 
colors that they vary in tint according to the depth of 
the wash or glaze that is applied. The general law 
governing these changes is that given by Vibert in re- 
gard to the effect of different degrees of light on 
colors. That is, if the ground be white paper or 
whitened canvas, a pale tone of any color will ap- 
proach to greenish yellow, orange becoming yellow- 
ish; red, orange; blue, greenish, and so on. But if the 
ground be black, yellows of an orange cast become 
dull orange ; orange, dull red; red, dull crimson; and 
on the other side greenish yellows become greens; 
greens, bluish; blues tend to ultramarine and violet. 





APPLIQUE WORK 


Or all descriptions of ornamental needlework, 
there is probably none to which decoration owes a 
greater debt than to that known as “opus consutum,” 
or, in more familiar parlance, “appliqué.” We meet 
with it in the far-famed cloth inlays and onlays of 
Persia, in the gorgeous gold and jewel-bedecked 
housings of Eastern potentates, or the gift covers of 
dainty Japan, and we have abundant evidence of the 
extent to which it was employed in the feudal castles 
of Germany and the Netherlands in the Middle Ages. 
Quaint, indeed, are many of these hangings, one 
notahle example of which is preserved in the museum 
at South Kensington, and no great stretch of imagi- 
nation is required, when gazing at it, to carry one’s 
self mentally back some four centuries and share 
with the long quiet worker in the evident delight 
with which incident after incident in ‘“‘Le Roman de 
la Rose” has been set out and applied in various 
colored cloths. Knights and ladies, battlemented 
castles, fiery dragons and prancing steeds, roughly 
but forcibly tell the tale, and, despite the ravages 
of time, survive to inspire ‘modern workers with a 
longing to produce something equally entertaining 
and quaint, though, it is to be desired, with some- 
what more regard for.correctness of drawing, a de- 
tail which, at least in respect to figures and animals, 
was certainly not a strong point of the Teuton de- 
signers of the period to which the example under 
consideration belongs. 

Interesting, however, as are such remains of 
medizval cutwork, they cannot, from a purely artistic 
point of view, be placed in the same category as the 
faultless and exquisite productions of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Spanish and Italian workman- 
ship. In these we find not only design, but coloring 
and workmanship, absolutely perfect; and we can 
readily appreciate the extreme popularity enjoyed by 
and the value set upon the hangings which, con- 
structed of the richest and most costly materials, 
adorned in equal profusion Italian palazzos and 
Spanish castellos, and the sacred edifices and 
ecclesiastical vestments of both countries. In the 
South Kensington Museum and in most collections 
of antique work, fine examples of the class of work 
are to be met with, and the modern needleworker 
and designer may derive incalculable benefit from a 
close study of any fragments, however small, which 
are at hand for inspection. The sharpness of the 
cutting, the decisive clearness of outline and the al- 
ways faultless harmony of coloring of Italian and 
Spanish appliqué, render it the best of all possible 
standards of perfection for the modern worker to aim 
at. However costly the materials superadded to the 
foundation, and however varied in tone of color, the 
result in all these examples is ever such as to gratify 
the most sensitive eye. 

Italian appliqué work, as a rule, shows fewer con- 
trasts of color than that produced in Spain. We are 
speaking now, naturally, of that special class of work 
which consists of the application of various fabrics. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN 


THE manufacture of porcelain is undoubtedly one 
of the ‘oldest of the industrial arts, for, although 
there is no possibility of arriving at the absolute date 
when the manufacture began, we do know that it was 
in vogue in the second century before the Christian 
era. In porcelain, man simply transforms what was 
formerly a hard rock decomposed into clay by nature, 
into a hard rock once more. The soft rock is washed, 
ground, mixed, filtered, rolled and compacted, so as 
to give the elements plasticity, homogeneity and 
cohesion. The object is dipped into a metallic glaze, 
and is baked in a furnace, where it is transmuted into 
a hard, white, translucent substance, so perfectly 
vitrified that the glaze and the beauty have become 
melted into a piece of vitrified rock. Vitrification is 
the secret of the whole business. The vitrification of 
any given clay depends upon the substance itself, and 
the degree of heat to which it is subjected. The more 
perfect the vitrification, the more precious will be the 
object. If we take a piece of glass, a piece of rock 
crystal and a diamond, and place them side by side, 
we find that the diamond gives the eye the most 
pleasure. This is because it reflects more luminous 
rays than rock crystal or glass, and it does so be- 
cause it is more compact, more dense, more homo- 
geneous, and it is more homogeneous because it has 
been transmuted at a higher temperature ; according- 
ly, the higher the temperature to which a piece of 
porcelain has been subjected, the more perfect will 
be its vitrification, and nearer will be its aspect to that 
of precious stones. It would be quite possible to 
compare all the different porcelains of the world with 
respect to their vitrification, but such a category is 
not desirable, because the value of porcelain depends 
also to a great extent upon the country in which it is 
made, its historical and traditional associations, the 
originality of its form and decoration, all of which 
are sources of quality and preciousness that are a 
part of the substance itself. The best of porcelain, 
either Oriental or European, is composed of the same 
elements, that is, kaolin and petuntse, known as de- 
composed and indecomposed felspath, together with 
minute quantities of silica, alumina, potash, etc. The 
chief ingredients in Chinese porcelain are kaolin, so 
called after Kaouling, a hill to the east of King-te- 
ching, whence some of it is obtained, and petuntse, 
a granitic rock. The chemical composition of Chi- 
nese kaolins and felspars is not identically the same 
as similar materials found in Europe, therefore the 
Chinese paste is more fusible than the European 
paste, and Chinese porcelain is more tender and its 
fabrication easier than the harder European: porce- 
lain, which, contrary to an accepted prejudice, is su- 
perior to the Oriental product. 





WHEN a piece of work comes out unglazed, it takes 
a harder fire to glaze it than if it had never been in the 
kiln, owing to the lack of oils which assist in fusing. 


Do all landscape work with as large a brush as it 
is possible to use, so as to avoid a petty style. The 
silk blender and the stippler may be used sparingly in 
the sky, water or distance, sometimes in the fore- 
ground. Crisp touches are desirable in foliage and 
near objects, and the blender spoils these. Water is 
most naturally and clearly painted with broad strokes 
and few of them, the blender being used hardly at all; 
but as the degree in which these little tools are to be 
used depends on the condition of the color and the 
skill of the painter, no definite instruction can be given. 


A COLOSSAL statue of King Alfred the Great has 
been modeled by Hamo Thornycroft, of London, for 
the town of Winchester. 
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NOTES FOR THE PAINTER IN MINERAL COLORS 





THE white flowers that are of use to the china 
decorator are not so many. The white daisy is every- 
where and also the white clover, which is always wel- 
come. With a little care in selection, one may find 
specimens having the most beautiful tinting of pink 
and pinkish brown; the marking of its leaves is also 
much varied, and altogether it might be called one of 
the much-abused flowers, simply from want of closer 
acquaintance. It requires something more than alter- 
nate dabs of green and white; and so, too, with the 
pink clover. Some flowers seem to convey no idea 
beyond their own personality, while others suggest 
hosts of things ; and the clover belongs to this class. 

The arrowhead, both leaf and flower, which we find 
at-this season blossoming in the roads, should long 
ago have held a more conspicuous place in our decora- 
tions, and the long, delicate sprays of the white alder 
would be a most welcome addition to our lists. The 
turtle-head, though not a beauty, deserves a more 
poetic name ; its large white flowers, tinged with pink, 
are quaint enough, and might be used on some heavy 
object. 

Of blue and purple there are not so many blossoms 
as in the early spring. The wild lupine hairbell and 
blue-eyed grass are dainty enough for the smallest 
articles. Chicory and some members of the mint and 
lobelia families give a fine color note that must be 
studied closely to be appreciated ; but the curious and 
delicate structure of the last would repay every care 
taken in its reproduction. Grasses, grains, and many 
weeds with curious seed heads, like the shepherd’s 
purse, for instance, might well be studied now. 





It will simplify matters at first to paint such flowers 
as require few mixtures excepting when the colors par- 
take of the same nature. For instance, the carmines, 
purples, and violets (all gold colors) mix kindly, and 
fire with little change. Yellow and carmine mix with 
the effect of softening the carmine, but do not produce 
the golden pink that might be expected. Silver yellow 
over carmine 2, that has been fired, and also carmine 
over yellow, has a pleasing effect. A mixture of deep 
red brown with carmine is very good; but carmine 
over deep red brown or other of the iron reds (fired 
colors) eats them away in a most disagreeable man- 
ner. The well-known gray made with carmine and 
apple green is one of the pleasantest shades we have 
for throwing in shadows behind a group; toned down 
a little with yellow, it is much used in painting white 
flowers. 


DEEP purple is the nearest shade to a crimson of any 
color in the mineral painter’s palette. It is quite dif- 
ferent from the deep, rich purple of the Lacroix colors, 
having much less blue in it. The color is so power- 
ful that nothing seems to affect it. Yellow or even 
yellow brown fired over or mixed with it softens it 
slightly, but to little purpose. If fired over deep red 
brown it is somewhat changed, as it does not eat up 
the red as the carmine does. 


BLUvE and pink when mixed produce violet or pur- 
ple. Ifa purple or violet is too warm, we cool it with 
a blue. If blue is too cold, then we must warm it 
with a carmine or purple. 


Any mixture of iron with colors containing no iron 
tends to sully the purity of the color and produces a 


gray. 

Grays play so important a part in the purifying and 
harmonizing of all color that their use and abuse 
should be carefully studied, being, in fact, but the local 
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color changed by condition. The success of the gray 
depends upon its harmony, and so it follows that the 
grays of the color men can seldom be used pure, but 
must always be toned to suit the surroundings: and it 
is idle to recommend any one to meet all cases. Pearl 
gray is, perhaps, the best, and takes kindly to all mix- 
tures. 





NOTES ON FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


A DEEP, rich brown, umber or dark bronze-green 
may be used for a skirting, the dado of greenish gray, 
sage green or deep French gray, with the orna- 
mented band above it in brown, gray or sage green, 
with scroll work upon it in darker shade of the 
ground color of the dado. The wall could be paintea 
pink, gray or stone color. In working in distemper 
colors, much care is required in judging the precise 
tints to be used; all shades dry several tints lighter 
than they appear when wet, and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to try them before applying them to the ceiling. 
The more decided the contrast between colors the 
more likely are they to produce a pleasing result, 
whilst the use of colors approaching similarity re- 
quires great skill to avoid injury to both. White in 
contact with a color strengthens its tone. 

Any decoration tends to bring the ceiling down to 
the eye; the lighter, therefore, the tints are kept in 
accordance with the general color of the room itself, 
the more pleasing, though less obtrusive, will be the 
effect. In the adjustment of various colors to their 
respective portions of the work, the skirting should 
invariable be the darkest, the dado next in depth of 
color and harmonizing approximately with the wood- 
work, then the walls in a comparatively light tone 
broken by the contrasting tints of the cornice. Vari- 
ous parts of the dado should be divided by bold black 
lines, and the height from the floor should be about 
that of the centre stile of the door. 

Care should be exercised in the selection of stuffs 
for furniture upholstery, particularly green color, for 
a light, yellowish green color detracts from the color 
of the mahogany or walnut. A color is affected by 
its position toward other colors. For example, if 
red is in contact with blue it seems more yellowish; 
if in contact with yellow, it has a bluish tinge; with 
green it appears pure and brilliant; with black it is 
dull; with white it is light and bright. The eye un- 
doubtedly finds a pleasure in colors, independent of 
design or any other quality in the object which ex- 
hibits them, and a suitable example of this is the 
wainscoting or other plain woodwork of an apart- 
ment, which really only attracts the eyes and affects 
them agreeably or otherwise, according to the skill 
displayed by the painter. Red and black, orange and 
black, bright yellow and black, and light green and 
black make very rich combinations. 


INLAYING has an element of attractiveness existing 
in the sense of its being more than surface or relief 
work, the latter displayed in the little known but 
beautiful cameo mosaics, the embedding of one sub- 
stance in another constituting an integral construc- 
tive portion of the latter, and graceful in delineation 
and elegant in the contrastive association of hues, 
giving birth to pleasurable associations. Even in 
straight lines, which have no parts until divided, in- 
laying will serve to mark out a border, and in curved 
lines, which have parts by diviations, it supplies infor- 
mal spacing, which offers variety without disturbing 
the unity of the object. In addition to the varied 
tints, lustrous or dull, which it supplies as a con- 
trast to rest of surface, and which to fine color adds 
a certain pellucid depth, as in shells, colored glass, 
agate, jasper, chalcedony, crystal, spar, its value is 
enhanced by the evident labor, skill and ingenuity 
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fs NAIL DECORATION FOR THE BACK OF A BEDSTEAD, DESIGNED BY EDWARD SANDIER : 
; ° employed in what is really grafting on. being also sometimes used as a border to 
™ €6The very means employed to compensate rattan tables. Rattan furniture has the ad- 
: for. incompleteness in the means of pic- vantage of lightness, allowing of chairs and 
@eee torial representation has become in mosaic tables being easily moved in this warm 
™ §=€6work the source of characteristic excel- weather from apartments to verandas and 
Meee lencies and the foundation of specific lawns. 
fem styles. The mosaic worker turns to ac- 


™ €=6count the absence of indistinctness in the 
m™ material by peculiar attractions. Mosaics 
™ are peculiarly fitted to show the strength 
of bright colors in distance, when those of 
mere surface paintings, and even the out- 
lines of carving, would become indistinct 
and fade away. The art is one of preserving the 
general effect without lowering the color. 

IN a recent communication to the Mulhausen 
Gewerbverein, Herr Schoen said he had tried to give 
oaken objects an old appearance by rubbing aniline 
oil on them, but without good results; the color thus 
imparted reminded one rather of mahogany, and was 
but very superficial. On the other hand, he got a dark 
brown tone similar to that of old oak by saturatiny 
the wood first with a solution of aniline salt (sulphate 
of aniline), and next with caustic soda. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with walnut and plumb-tree wood, 
etc. Caustic potash alone, of course, gave a some- 
what similar effect, but inferior to that obtained by 
the simultaneous use of aniline salt. Herr Schoen 
further attempted to color wood black by treating 
it successively with aniline salt, bichromate of potash, 
and caustic soda, the wood being dried after each 
operation. The color thus obtained was very regu- 
lar. The experiment succeeded with all kinds of 
wood tried—the most important home species and 
some foreign ones. It was pointed out that this color- 
ing process can be quickly and easily carried out, and 
is, moreover, inexpensive. 


Tue business carried on in rattan furniture at this 
season is year by year enlarging, the trade being 
stimulated by the countless elegant forms in which 
the material is wrought. The interlacing by which 
forms are produced and diversified by varied orna- 
mental figures, is akin to knitting. The natural 
enamel suffices for service, but colors and gilding 
may be very effectively applied. On lounges, cushions 
will supply good contrasting colors. With articles 
in which shells appear, light wood is introduced at 
times, bird’s eye maple being a favorite, this wood 





THE Swedish people have a very happy method of 
staining a very light-colored wood to an ebony finish. 
Every line then carved comes out with startling white- 
ness against this dark background, the only drawback 
to this method being, however, that the slightest mis- 
take is apparent to the most careless observer. 


A vERY pleasing gray black can be obtained on 
wood by applying a solution of nitrate of silver, one 
part of silver to fifty parts of water. When exposed 
to direct sunlight it rapidly takes its color. A lighter 
gray is obtained by going over the silver with a 
solution of ferric acetate until the desired shade is 
obtained. Care should be exercised when using the 
nitrate of silver as it will stain the hands black. 


THE process of ebonizing varies with different 
woods. The apple, pear and hazel woods prove the 
best woods for imitation of natural ebony. Beech is 
steeped in a strong liquor of logwood and galls, and 
then washed over with a solution of sulphate of iron. 
For oak boiled logwood is used, with ten or fifteen 
drops of a saturated solution of indigo added to it, 
the surface being subsequently saturated with filtered 
solution of verdigris in hot concentrated acetic acid, 
the process being repeated until the required inten- 
sity of hue is obtained. 


To restore carved woodwork, first remove the 
polish from the panels by washing them with a strong 
solution of potash and lime, then rub down with sand- 
paper, after which, says the Boston Cabinet-Maker, 
apply the following: Dissolve 2 dr, of corrosive sub- 
limate in 2 oz. of methylated spirits and 2 oz. of water ; 
apply freely with a stiff feather. This is also an un- 
failing recipe to kill worms in furniture, and prevent 
their further ravages; it is poisonous, and must be 
kept out of harm’s way. Let the panels remain a day, 
and then repolish with French polish, which is made 
and used thus: To one pint of spirits of wine add, in 
fine powder, 1 oz. of seed lac, 2 dr. of gum guiacum, 
2 dr. of dragon’s blood, and 2 dr. of gum mastic; ex- 
pose them, in a vessel closely stoppered, to a mod- 
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erate heat for three hours, until you find the gum dis- 
solved; strain it into a bottle for use, with a quarter 
of a gill of the best linseed-oil to be shaken up with 





A PLAIN DESK, SUITABLE FOR PYROGRAPHY DECORATION 


it. On account of the worm-holes, the workman must 
rub over firmly some red putty; then rub down with 
sandpaper, so as to remove all that has not entered 
the holes, taking care that all are stopped up. It 
will then be necessary to give the panels a coat of 
strong, clear size, previously to commencing with the 
polish, and, when dry, gently go over it with very 
fine sandpaper. The size is a great saving of polish, 
and is, of course, not so dear. To apply the polish, 
make a wad with a piece of coarse flannel or drugget 
by rolling round and round, over which, on the side 
meant to polish with, put a fine linen rag several 
times doubled, to be as soft as possible; put the wad 
or cushion to the mouth of the bbdttle containing the 
preparation or polish and shake it, which will damp 
the rag sufficiently, then proceed to rub your work 
in a circular direction, observing not to do more than 
a square foot atatime. Rub it lightly until the whole 
surface is covered ; repeat this three or four times, ac- 
cording to the texture of the wood; each coat to be 
rubbed until the rag appears dry. Be careful not to 
put too much on the rag at a time, and you will have 
a beautiful and lasting polish. Be also particular that 
your rags be clean and soft, as the polish depends, 
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in a great measure, on the care taken in keeping it 
clean and free from dust during the operation. 


A SO-CALLED ancient piece of furniture may often 
be discovered as an imposition, if made of new oak; 
however, this may have been stained with artificial 
color, which fails to give the rich, mellow hue which 
comes from age. .-Furniture forgeries are, on the 
whole, best detected by want of antiquarian accuracy 
as, for instance, chairs and tables alleged to belong 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, the legs of 
which are not strengthened and held together by 
cross bars near the floor. 

Tue beauty of handsomely figured woods is greatly 
enhanced by polishing, which also protects the sur- 
face of the wood from being dulled by mvisture. Pine 
and other soft woods after being stained or grained 
in imitation of more showy varieties are frequently 
varnished, for which purpose the surface of the work 
must be very carefully finished previously to the ap- 
plication of either varnish or polish. Clean and 
straight grained woods can be planed so smooth 
that the application of the fine glass paper will impart 
the requisite finish. 


Tue National Gallery of Ireland has received from 
Lord Iveagh a portrait of John Philpot Curran by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. It belonged to Sir Robert 
Peel. An anecdote concerning this picture is to the 
effect that the painter had tried to get a good likeness 
in vain, when he happened to catch a certain view of 
the famous parliamentarian as he dined with him. 
“Curran,” exclaimed Lawrence, “I never saw you un- 
til now!” At the next sitting Sir Thomas added the 
touches that made of the portrait a wonderful like- 
ness and produced one of the best pieces of por- 
traiture he ever achieved. 


FRANK D. MILLEt’s contribution to the Royal 
Academy is an “Accusation of Witchcraft,” with 
Puritan Judges, accusers, and innocent accused, man 
at arms, and a scene carefully adjusted to the seven- 
teenth century in New England. 


By his will, Henry V. Burgy, who died in Paris, 
March 17, bequeaths to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art his works of art, antique furniture, pictures, 
bronzes and silverware in his residence, No. 229 Rue 
St. Honore, Paris. 





SOME SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE FOR A COUNTRY HOME 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FAN PAINTING. 





R. B.—Yes, the representation of a lake, or 
a pond, or a running stream looks well as it 
brings to the front those beautiful water plants 
which are very effective in body-color, and fill 
in the foreground conveniently. For the water 
use nothing but blue-green mixed with- white, 
and “grisailled” here and there for the reflec- 
tions. For clear water and glints of light 
employ Chinese white pure, used very lightly. 

Temples, ruins, fountains, all that forms the 
distance on a fan, require only very delicate 
tints of lemon-yellow or Naples yellow, with a 
grayish mixture, including raw sienna and burnt 
sienna. But all this must be used so lightly that 
one scarcely dares to name the tints. 

When the figures in the composition have 
been grouped it is very important to study the 
effect of the colors to be given to the dresses. 
It must be borne in mind that certain colors 
advance, while others recede. Thus, supposing 
Watteau’s “Dancing Lesson” is the subject, it 
would be treated as follows: In the foreground 
are two dancers, a man and a woman. The 
color should be light and elegant. Let the wo- 
man be in pink with a white skirt; the man in 
yellow breeches and a lilac coat; the usual bril- 
liancy of all these colors must be lowered with 
Chinese white and the shadows will be of an- 
other hue. In the middle distance, the specta- 
tors may be dressed in deep yellow, deep blue, 
red, and violet, yet shaded and subdued; and 
lastly, in the background, we have the flute and 
hautboy players, who may be dressed in brown. 
dark green, and violet. 

The following list shows the complementary 
colors which must be used for the shadows of 
dresses or draperies, in order to nroduce har- 
monious effects: 


Red may be shaded with green. 


Yellow “ violet. 
Ultramarine blue “orange. 
Orange “blue. 

Violet “Indian yellow. 
Cobalt blue “ochre. 


Carmine may be shaded with light emerald- 

green. 
violet-blue. 
lilac, made of 
pink and light 
blue. 


Emerald-green 
Lemon-yellow 


“ “ 


The grays shade all colors. Black is shaded 
with white, and white with black. Above all it 
must be remembered that all these colors must 
be mixed with white. More white will have to 
be used with the colors for textile fabrics than 
for paper. 





S. P. C.—Flake white is generally used for 
compounding flesh tints, but it changes and 
causes change in the hue of the tints of which 
it forms a component. It turns yellow when 
mixed with linseed-oil, therefore the tints into 
which it enters should be thinned with poppy- 
oil. 

Cremnitz white has a good body, and is a 
purer white than flake. Zinc white is perma- 
nent, but is inferior. 

Silver white is the most transparent white, 
and wherever a transparent effect is wanted, as 
in foam, it is excellent. 





L. E. L—It does not matter who makes a work 
of art. Look first at a picture, or a statue, ora 
piece of magnificent furnishing or decorating, for 
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what is in it? When you have got at its artistic 
worth it will be time enough for you to ask the 
maker’s name. The reason that merit always 
has to battle so hard for recognition is that the 
public only too often take the name for the 
work, and remain blind to the just claims of the 
man without a name. 





TO PAINT WILD ROSES 








I. T. S—To paint a picture of wild roses 
sketch the flowers and leaves with the fine point 
of the sable brush, using the color that is to be 
used later in the painting—Rose Madder for 
the flowers, and a delicate green made of Cobalt 
and Gamboge for the leaves. If mistakes are 
made, they can be erased with a slight dab of a 
wet, very soft sponge. If pencil is used for the 
sketch in preference to color, the student should 
work slowly and deliberately, being sure of 
every line, and so avoid frequent use of the 
rubber, which will injure the surface of the 
paper and prevent the washes going on well 
later. 

Begin the painting with the roses in high light, 
using Rose Madder for the pure tones and the 
same color with a little Vermilion and Cobalt 
for the shadows. The centres are painted with 
Gamboge and dots of Indian Yellow for the 
seeds. After washing in two or three of the 
roses, begin at once on the leaves. Nothing in 
painting, whether working from nature or a 
copy, is so important as to get in at once some 
of all the colors that go to make up the whole. 
One color is so strongly influenced by another 
that it will almost change its character when 
placed in juxtaposition to another. Frequent 
after changes will thus be prevented by sur- 
rounding some of the roses with their leaves 
in the earliest stages of the painting. The 
colors used in the leaves are Indian Yellow, 
Prussian Blue, with a touch of Burnt Sienna for 
the warmer, more yellow ones; New Blue and 
Indian Yellow for the cooler, grayer ones. Use 
a larger brush for the background, first going 
over it with a wash of pure water. While the 
paper is still damp, and will help the color to 
flow easily, go over it with a delicate wash of 
Cobalt Blue, Yellow Ochre, and a touch of light 
red, deepening the tone slightly from left to 
right. 





THE RESTORATION OF A PAINTING 








S. P.—We have cautioned you about the risk 
of attempting any “restoration” of the painting: 
The way it is done is this. Take the picture out 
of its frame, place it flat upon a table, face up- 
permost. Next provide two clean bottles and a 
quantity of raw cotton wool. Place in one 
bottle spirits of wine, reduced by adding one- 
fourth part of spirits of turpentine; shake well 
to mix thoroughly. Place in the other bottle 
spirits of turpentine alone. Having the picture 
lying flat upon a table before you, and in a good 
light, proceed by taking in the right hand a small 
tuft of raw cotton wool, slightly wetted with the 
mixture from the first bottle, which must be well 
shaken each time a fresh supply is required to 
moisten the cotton. Then take another tuft of 
cotton in the left hand, slightly wetted with the 
spirits of turpentine from the second bottle. 
Commence to clean by lightly rubbing the figure 
with a circular motion with the tuft of cotton in 
the right hand, examining the cotton every 
minute or so to see that none of the color is 


being removed. When the figure is thoroughly 
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SKETCHING 
REQUISITES 


AND EVERYTHING 
PERTAINING TO 
OIL AND WATER 
COLOR PAINTING 
The celebrated 
** CROSS EASEL”’ 
The patent 
“ SPHINX EASEL” 
“Sphinx Umbretia Staff” 
The Umbrella Staff 
** BALLJOINT” 
Large variety of 
* CAMPSIOOLS ” 


In all shapes and at 
all prices. 


The new patent 
“ CANVAS CARRIER” 


Five different styles 
of 





** Sketching Umbrellas” 


If you want to be successful supply your outfit with 


F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 


PYROGRAPHY 
aw OUTFITS AND 
RIALS 





MATE 






Large assortment of all plain and fancy leather and 
wooden articles, including Rustic Chairs, Tabourettes, 
Leather Boards, etc., suitable for decorating. Complete 
Book of Instructions, treating on every detail in the art of 
pyrography, price 50 cents per copy. Send for special 
catalogue. Vol. 190. 


F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Artists’ Materials, Draughtsmen’s and 
Engineers’ Supplies 
1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch 918 Oliver St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Houses 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








ARNOLD’S 


Royal British Water Color Papers 
are of Exceptional High Quality 


Ask for ARNOLD’S Water Color Paper 


@ LOOK ror tur WATERMARK _43 
AS FOLLOWS: 


“Linen Fiber’’ (date) “Unbleached Arnold” 


Arnold’s Water Color Papers are sold by all dealers 
in high-class materials for artists, For sale by | 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


54 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK | 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 


JOSEPH GILLETT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 














Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





cleaned, wipe it over lightly with the tuft of cot- 
ton held in the left hand and moistened with the 
spirits of turpentine alone. Repeat this process 
until the entire surface of the picture is quite 
clean. Care must be taken to change the cotton 
wool frequently, so that none but clean wool is 
brought in contact with the picture. When all 
the varnish has been removed, the picture should 
be quite clean, and it only needs to be revar- 
nished. The greatest possible care must be used 
in passing over the shadows in the picture, which 
are produced by very thin painting and glazing, 
and if the tuft of wool in the right hand should 
show the slightest appearance of color other 
than that of the varnish, which is usually a faint 
yellow tint, the tuft of cotton in the left hand 
(moistened with the spirits of turpentine alone) 
should be applied at once, to prevent any further 
dislodgment of color. If the picture in quesrion 
is faded in any degree, it may be restored by 
being exposed to a strong sunlight for two or 
three months, when it may be revarnished with 
safety. 


CHINA PAINTING 





D. Z.—The most satisfactory way to obtain 
a fine gold line on your china is by using powder 
gold, and buy only the very best. To one 
pennyweight add fat oil, drop by drop, to 
dampen but not fully wet it; then a few drops of 
turpentine, and grind with a horn knife. After- 
ward temper a small portion at once with oil 
of lavender or alcohol or turpentine, as neces- 
sary. Like all mineral colors, goids are affected 
by the condition of the atmosphere, and some- 
times one preparation will work better than 
another. Always use the knife in mixing, and 
no more oil. Use a crow-quill pen, and fill it by 
means of a brush. 


T. F.—For firing glass the kiln is heated 
gradually at first—rather more carefully than 
for china. When the pot is red hot about one 
third up from the bottom, the heat is right for 
the chief effects in glass painting. The pieces 
to be fired should be placed upon the flat bottom 
of the firing-pot, far enough apart from each 
other to avoid actual contact. Glass decorated 
with raised paste is fired at a very low degree 
of heat. Gold does not require excessive heat. 


THE STAINING OF WOOD 





M. A. A.—(1) Wood may be stained by water 
colors. After laying on the color a few minutes 
it is wiped off, when the stain having sunk into 
the soft parts and less so into the hard parts, the 
graining and figures of the wood are brought out 
more distinctly than from the brush alone. If 
the stain is not deep enough two coats may be 
applied. (2) The four colors most used in 
stenciling should be Indigo, Indian Red, Ochre, 
and White, the help of brighter tints being called 
in but rarely; these brighter tints require to be 
deepened and enriched so as to produce several 
different shades of them. Thus: Light Blue can 
be lightened with White and deepened with 
Indigo; Vermilion lightened with Gold or Yel- 
low, and darkened with Carmine and Chocolate; 
Indian Red, lightened with Vermilion and dark- 
ened with Black; Crimson should be made 
brilliant with Vermilion and deepened with Blue 
or Vandyck Brown; Green lightened with Yel- 
low, deepened with Blue; Indian and Lemon 
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| Higgins’ 
!EternalInk | 


at your service. I write true black, 
stay black forever, and am proof to 
= age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
I am the only lineal descendant of 
+ the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my 
ancestry + 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 
or send Ioc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


168 8th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= Branches, CHICAGO and LONLON 
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WITH AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES 
Our LOW prices will be maintained and your 


kind patronage, which was appreciated in the 
past, we hope will be continued in the future. 


S. & H. Goldberg 


Successors to A. SUSSMANN 
123 Fifth Ave., New York 


Catalogue 
Sor the asking 


BRADY & GRAUSAM 


Manufacturers of 





saison: ay FANCY Woodwork 
_New York for Pyrograpby 


9-11-13 Baxter 
Street SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


BUNKIO MATSUKI 


380 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
Japanese Artists’ Materials 


FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 

PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 

FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIGURES. 
INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 


iepeoese Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols , 25c each 
ight New Prints for Beginners, $1.00 a set 
Twelve Assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 


Send for Catalogue Meation this Paper 
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Yellows lightened with White and darkened 
with Vermilion; Ochre lightened with White, 
deepened with Red; Chocolates are composed by 
mixing Indian Red, Vandyck Brown, Black, and 
a little Vermilion; Slate Blue is made of Ultra- 
marine and Black, mixed with a small quantity 
of Vermilion and White; Neutral Tint is com- 
posed of Indian Red and Blue; Browns of 
Indian Red and Black, Vermilion and Black, or 
Carmine, Vermilion and Black; Orange of Ver- 
milien and Indian Yellow. 





TO CLEAN OLD ENGRAVINGS 





F. R.--The cleaning of old engravings re- 
quires special care, and it is sometimes prudent, 
if they are rare masterpieces, not to confide this 
operation to strange hands. We give a process 
of cleansing, the result of which is excellent, and 
which we have seen adopted by one of the most 
celebrated collectors of engravings in Paris. The 
engraving must be soaked for twelve hours in 2 
flat-bottomed basin, containing a solution of 
half-ounce of carbonate of potassium in half- 
gallon of water; it is then taken out, shaken, and 
placed between two boards, heavily weighted 
down; being first carefully spread between two 
sheets of blotting paper. It then undergoes a 
fresh washing by having a small jet of pure 
water playing upon it for some hours; when it is 
dipped for one hour in salt water (half oz. salt 
to half-gallon water) and exposed to the air for 
half-a-day. It is then washed again in clear 
water and dried between two leaves of blotting 
paper under heavy pressure. These successive 
operations are somewhat long, it is true, but 
nevertheless, far preferable to the proceedings 
of the so-called restorers of engravings, who 
frequently use chloride water, which rapidly de- 
stroys the paper. Engravings so cleaned are 
certainly very white when they come from the 
hands of the cleaner; but little brown spots are 
soon to be perceived on the surface of the paper 

spots which it is impossible to make disappear. 
It is on this account that paper whitened with 
chloride is never employed for printing good 
engravings, or editions de luxe of books. 


FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 





STuDENT.—Ornament being a mere accessory 
to that which it adorns, and to which its type has 
no affinity, is based on principles illustrated by 
natural objects rather than on their individual 
appearances; but even simulation produces dis- 
tinct appearances, as the product of human skill 
in wholly different materials. The chief attrac- 
tion in ornament, like clusters of flowers in 
nature, is general effect; the details may be ad- 
mirable, as far as skill is concerned; like the 
calyxes and petals of flowers they may have 
symmetry in form and present beautiful color 
contrasts; but admiration will only arise by the 
contribution they afford the general result. 





C. U.—A filler for porous hard woods. Use 
boiled oil and corn starch stirred into a very 
thick paste. Add a little japan and reduce with 
turpentine. Add no color for light ash. For 


dark ash and chestnut, use a little raw sienna; 
for walnut, burnt umber and a slight amount of 
Venetian red; for bay wood, burnt sienna. In 
no case use more color than is required to over- 
come the white appearance of the starch unless 
you wish to stain the wood. 


This filler is 
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F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, etc. 
QUALITY ” 


“THE STANDARD 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Fulton Street, corner William 176 Randolph BStreet 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the United States 


A. SARTORIGS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS. 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | 


For China and Glass Painting. 





Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
4 Fo Gildi Bask . F . 
Gold Paint, Sianen, ~ sa ee 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


For Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 
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Between Park Place and Murray St. 
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We manufacture our own 


Platinum Points 28 oer marcia ir 
Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum, Besides the large 
supply constantly on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces {imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America and includes boxes of every conceivable shape, chairs, hall seats, cabinets, bookcases, 
frames, etc., etc. Also leather in hides and pieces. On receipt of 50 cents we will send you 
our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. The price will be deducted from your first 
order amounting to five dollars. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d St., New York | 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


_<—- Circulars Sent on Application 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies 


Cruise to the Mediterranean and the Orient 


Visiting Madeira, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Malta, Egypt, The Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, The Riviera, England and Ireland 
FEBRUARY 8th TO APRIL 22nd, 1902 
COST OF 74 DAYS’ CRUISE, first-class throughout, including Shore + 4 Oo Oo 
Excursions, Guides, Drives, Railroad Fares, Hotel Bills, Fees, etc. AND UP 


The date seems far in the future, but the time is none too long, as the choice berths are being rapidly taken up. The 
time to open correspondence and begin preparations is mow. Particulars and itinerary on application. 


Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 12 East 17th Street, New York. 














Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Postal for 
Color Card 
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CARTER’S 
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Boston, Mass. 











THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Sunntine 
IS IN THE FIRING « « « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Hali’s Roman Gold 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


Im. C. Wynne 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
WHITE CHINA FOR 
DECORATING 


AGENT FOR REVELATION CHINA KILNS 


11 E. 20th Street, Corner Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
HITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED, AND PINK. 
ere jar of the above, each, 1 5c, 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial bottles, each, 15c. 
HALL’S GOLD AND GOLOR ERASER, for removing 
fired color or gold. ¥\ ounce, esc. 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
Special ‘Rates to Teachers, New Catalogue, containing practical 
Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MINERAL TRANSFERS 


for china painters; beautiful hand-painted designs ; 
easily used. Free instruction. 


KERAMIC SUPPY CO., 638 Lemcke Bidg , Indianapolis, ind. 














worked with brush and rags in the usual manner. 
Let it dry forty-eight hours, or until it is in 
condition to rub down with No. o sand-paper, 
without much gumming up, and if an extra fine 
finish is desired fill again with the same mater- 
ials, using less oil but more of japan and tur- 
pentine. ~ The second coat will not shrink, it 
being supported by the first coat. -When the 
second coat is hard, the wood is ready for finish- 
ing up in any desired style or to any degree of 
nicety by following up the usual methods. This 
formula is not intended for rosewood, and will 
not be satisfactory if used therefor. 


W. S. H.—To varnish wall paper melt common 
size in water, and size the paper over twice, once 
up and down, and once across, to make sure of 
all parts being done; then varnish with oak .var- 
nish, or, if a cheaper size be required, use>tur- 
pentine varnish, which is, however, not so dur- 
able. 


D. O. M.—For a cleansing and renovating 
polish take of olive oil 1 lb., of rectified oil of 
amber 1 Ib., spirits of turpentine 1 Ib., oil of 
lavender I oz., and tincture of alkanet root % oz. 
Saturate a piece of cotton batting with the 
polish, apply it to the wood, then, with soft and 
dry cotton rags, rub well and wipe off dry. This 
will make old furniture, or that which has been 
shopworn in warerooms, look as well as when 
first finished. The different ingredients should 
be put into a jar or keg, well mixed, and after- 
wards kept tightly corked. 


CarvER.—(1) It is impossible to polish fret- 
work without some polish collecting under the 
sharp edges; the amount of this may, however, 
be diminished by putting only a little polish at a 
time on the rubber. Before varnishing carved 


work the grain of wood should be raised and. 


papered down, and the polish-rubber passed over 
a few times before the last coat is given; this 
should be of “glaze,” made by dissolving gum- 
benzoin in methylated spirits. (2) The best way 
to remove the smell of paint is to first render the 
room as nearly as possible air-tight by closing 
the windows, doors and other openings. Place 
a vessel of lighted charcoal in the room, and 
throw on it two or three handfuls of juniper 
berries. After twenty-four hours the smell will 
have entirely disappeared. Another method of 
doing the same thing is to plunge a handful of 
new hay into a pail of water and let it stand in 
the newly-painted room. (3) Yellow is not a 
color that can be used in masses unless it be 
much broken or mingled with other colors, and 
even then it wants some material to help it out, 
which has great play of light and shade in it. 





ART SCHOOL NEWS. 


Report of the principal, presented at the close of the 
Twenty-fourth School Year, June 6th, 1901. 


The School has been attended during the past 
year by 1,001 pupils, 704 of whom were men, and 
297 women, an increase of 104 over the registra- 
tion for the preceding year. 

The following changes in the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art have been made: 

Miss Frances Louise Farrand, who had been 
a valued instructor of the school since 1895, died 
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Made of Selected Cereats Only. 

The most delicate stomach will 

retain ““ QUEEN FOUD.” 

Infants prefer it to any otner Food 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. If fy 
your druggist does not keep it send A 
us his name and we will send you free WAN 

¥ sample, orahalf-pound can for4o cts. ‘y’) } 

in stamps. Nutritious and Whole- 
some. Regulates the Bowels. No 
Sickening Sweet Taste. 











GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late WILHELM & GRAEF 
1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 


Take Elevator 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


for $16.50 


Dinner plates and Services in very rich gold decora- 
tions, Colonial designs unique, new, and beautiful. 
Fish and Game services same design. Subjects all 
American fish and game as selected. rine collection of 
dinner services in open stock patterns. New Colonial 
Designs in Table glass. Dinner and glass services 
made to match dining-rooms 
Latest Table Decorations 
Large Group of Artistic Flowers, Lighted by Elec- 
tricity, Never Seen Before 


BEST GOODS ONLY 























“In the Pacific Northwest.” 


OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
AND ALASKA. 


Form the northwest section of the United 
States, with pathless forests, inexhaustible 
mines and unsurpassed agricultural re- 
sources. The way to reach these new fields 
of enterprise is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four-Track Series,” New York Central’s 
books of travel and education, will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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on February 20th, 1901, and Mr. B. F. Jarrett, 
Jr., and- Miss Mary A. Stévenson were appointed 
to fill the vacancy thus caused. 

Miss Letchworth having resigned as instruc- 
tor in charge of the class in Illustration, Miss 
Sophie B. Steel was appointed to the position. 

Miss Mary P. Dow has had charge of the 
class in Bookbinding. She has been assisted by 
Mr. E. G. Rau as instructor in Tooling and 
Finishing. 

Miss Margarette Lippincott, instructor in 
Water-color Painting, resigned temporarily last 
summer, but will resume her connection with 
the school at the beginning of the next school 
year, October Ist. 

Mr. Charles T. Scott, instructor in Drawing, 
Miss Isabella Bradley, instructor in Drawing 
and Modeling in the Junior Department, and 
Mr. Henry Torniton, instructor in Carving, 
have been added to the staff of the art school. 

in the Textile School, Mr. William E. Win- 
chester has had charge of the work in Cotton 
Spinning; Mr. Herbert G. Coe was appointed 
instructor in Hand Weaving in place of Mr. 
Roberts, whose resignation was mentioned in 
the last report, and Mr. Henry Kauffman was 
appointed in October as an assistant in the 
Weaving on Power Looms. 

In response to a very genuine demand for the 
extension of the opportunities offered by the 
school to a younger class of pupils than those 
whom we had been accustomed to receive, a 
Junior Department was opened in October. Its 
classes have met on Saturday mornings, and on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. In the ar- 
rangement of the courses a good deal of import- 
ance has been assigned to modeling and to work 
in color. The classes have been under the gen- 
eral direction of Miss Isabella Bradley, and the 
results are gratifying and encouraging. 

Several changes and improvements in the 
school building have been made, which “have 
added materially to the comfort of pupils as well 
as to efficiency of administration. The most 
important of these improvements are the con- 
struction of a passage which relieves the Power- 
weaving Room from the very serious incon- 
venience from which it suffered when it was 
used as a thoroughfare; of a large skylight for 
the Textile Designing Room, by which means 
admirable ventilation, as well as the lighting, 
has been secured, and improvements in the 
basement by which a commodious Gymnasium 
and Bathroom have been provided. These last- 
mentioned improvements, as well as those to 
the Textile Designing Room, have been made 
by the Associate Committee of Women. 

Competitions in Design, the prizes for which 
have been offered by manufacturers and pub- 
lishers, have been practically continuous 
throughout the year. A list of these, as well as 
of gifts, which indicate in another way an 
amount of interest in the School on the part of 
those best able to appreciate it that is gratifying 
in the extreme, will be included in the Annual 
Report of the Corporation. 





An excellent sketching kit, neat and com- 
pact, for water color sketching is sold by 
Messrs. Charles Ripka & Co., 923 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. The case itself without fittings 
costs only $3.50. Fitted with all the necessities 
for outdoor work, including about two dozen 
colors of the best make, the price is $12.50. The 
size is seven and a half inches by eleven inches. 
When fitted it weighs a little over two pounds. 








The 
Artist’s 
Sketching Kit 


The size when closed is 7 x 11 x # inches, and weighs 
when fitted forty (40) ounces. 


EMPTY without fittings, EACH, $3.80 
FITTED COPIPLETE, $12.50 


Containing Japanned Tin Boxes fitted with Winsor & Newton's 
Moist Water 
Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Cobalt, Indigo, 
Paynes Gray, Vandyke Brown Brown Pink, Prussian Bi 

each Half 
Indian Red, Crimson Lake, Alizarine Crimson, Rose Madder, 
Brown Madder, Emerald Green, Veridian; one oval 
Tin Water Bottle, large size ; one large tube Winsor & 
Chinese White ; one Prima Cleanin 
each Nos. 2,4 and 7; one Camel Hair Brush, flat. one inch ; two 
Hexagon Lead Pencils ; one Sponge, one Sketch Block, 7 x 10. 


olors; one each Whole Pans (jamboge, Yellow 


ue; one 
ans Lemon Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, Vermilion, 


apanned 


ewton’s 
vraser ; one red sable Brush 


Discount to Teachers 


CHAS. RIPKA COMPANY, Limited 


Drawing and Artists’ Materials 


923 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 





They are light and easy to carry. 


5% x 7% o <=* «© 5 cents each 
HAW - + oo ”™ = 
22x30 - - - 


88 Fulton Street, New York 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


London-Oil-Sketching Board 


Made in All Canvas Surfaces, as follows: 


Rough, Smooth, Roman and Ticken making a good hard surface to work on. 
Will not warp and are used in Studio 
work as well as for outdoor sketching. 


Superior to Academy Boards 


11x15 = «2 - 15 cents each 
16 x 22 p= as =.” 42 
- 60 cents each 


For Sale by Artist Material Dealers throughout the United States 


If your dealer does not sell our Materials, send us his name and yours—we will see that you are supplied 


Winsor & NEwrTON, Lid. 


38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS, 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited 





CHINA COLORS. 


(Germany.) 











Frink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


THE FRY ART CO. 


Manufacturer of Fry's Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors in 
powder, and Roman Gold for China, Dealers in Lustres, 
Oils, Mediums, Brushes and all materials used in China 
Dec ration. Agents for Revelation China Kiln. Fry's 
Improved Covered Palettes once used become a necessity. 
Send for catalogue mentioning THE ART AMATEUR. 


Classes by Marshal Fry, Jr. 
New York City 





36 West 24th Street : 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Tae Art AMATEUR 





D. B. BEDELL & CO. 


Are now showing an extensive assortment 
of newest importations of 


CHINA AND GLASS 
Fine PLaTes FOR SEPARATE COURSES 
BOUILLONS AND TEAS 
Rock Crystat AND Ricn Cur GL tass 


DINNER AND TOILET SETS 


SPECIALTIES FOR WEDDING GIFTS 


256 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Art Amateur 








ILLUSTRATING "22°. 


Home lessons. Highly pote takes spare hours 
only ; practica/ instruction in Newspaper. magesine, 
’ Commercial rawing, etter- 
ing, and Wall Paper mg 

Adapted to men, women, be- 

gaeere and advaned students. 

Jnly adequate school of its 

kind with personal criticisms 

on work done from nature and 

life by instructors who are 

_ well-known illustrators and 

whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRAT NG 
4 West 34th Street, New York City 








MISS H. MASSOU 


30 East i4th Street, New York 


Pupil of Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 





LESSONS GIVEN IN 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, PASTEL AND 
DRAWING 

THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL © ens for the SUM- 

ME 2RM of five 

OF ART WOOD CARVING Je Je weeks, on July 8th 

at Brunswick, Maine. Tuition fee $20.00. Materials an 

use of tools free. Board and room from $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 

Brunswick is picturesquely situated at the head of 

Casco Bay, and offers many attractions to the summer 
visitor. For further particulars address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
Brunswick, Maine 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
# DECORATIONS »* DESIGNS * 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
four, about classes and work 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practical 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
ovating. 
Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

“ Practical Hints on China Painting” mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 
RTIST 


A 
334 WEST 86th STREET NEW YORK 
CHINA PIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 


Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oil and Water Color, and 


Drawing NSPECTION INVITED 


AIR BRUSH FOR ART WORK 


the best Art Tool in use. Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do better work and save time. No 
studio complete without it. Circulars free. 

ADDRESS, 


AIR BRUSH MFG. CoO. 
64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


A text book, plain, explicit 
and practical. 44 illustra- 
tidns. Endorsed by promi- 

nent artists. Cloth bound, $1.00, 
Book is returnable if unsatisfactory. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


























ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Summer Term begins June 1st. Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet 4>so!isly perfect in color. 


’ 4 The most beautiful pink ever 
Oseood’s Standard Pink The most peanitt pinkever 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 

The most successful book upon China Painting 
SIXTEENTH ever published, entitled, ‘* How to Apply [at:, 

EDITION Bronze, Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold 
to China.” Illustrated, 200 pages. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 75 cents. Stamps not accepted. 

FPREE—Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue coutaiaing price 
list of all the Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying 
grounds with powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste 

or gold. 
Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 

12 East r7th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenueand Union Square. 


Eric Pape School of Afrt.... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Tlustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Eve Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER TERM 
Ten Weeks, June 17—August 24, 1901. FEE, $20 

Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model. Out-of-door 
Study from Landscape. Oils, Water Color, Pastels, or any other 
medium may be used. Also Modeling, China Painting, and Design. 
The Academy is in Eden Park, 200 acres, on a hill overlooking the 
City. Students are admitted free to the adjacent Art Museum. Fall 
Term opens September 23. 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


MISS M. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E. 26th Street, New York 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 


CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO- 
RATION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
lessons. Sketches-of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sale and rent. Lusters of my own importation for sale. 


STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No. 7 


HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 

Instruction in Designing for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book- 
Covers and Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Orna- 
ment, Modeling for Metals. < 

DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and 
orders taken for Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, 
Burned and Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. 

Address MISS E. W. CLARK, Secretary. 




















Sketching Camera for Portrait, 
Landscape Artist, etc., $1.00 upward. 
Tracing done rc. 2c for particula: s. 

MRS. REV. L. LOUNSBURY, 
i GLENS FALLS, N, Y. 





SHINNECOCK SUMMER SCHOOL OF AR 


(Cncorporated) 
Southampton, Long Island 
11th Season—June 1st to October ist, 1901 


Instructor: WILLIAM M. CHASE 
This will be Mr. Chase’s last season with th 
Shinnecock School of Art 
Classes for men and women in Oils, Water Color, Pastel 
and Black-and-White. 
Open-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the Costume 
Model. Studio classes in Portraiture and Still Life. 
Prizes and Scholarships for best work during the season. 
For further information apply to 


C. P. Townsiey, Jr., Manager 
ART VILLAGE SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 
Importers of Artists’ Materiais 


Offers during Summer months special 
bargains in Dr. F. Schoenfeld’s Ger- 
man and Hardy Alans French 
Oil Colors 

Complete Sketching Outfits; Umbrellas, Easels, 
Stools, and Canvas. 

Woolen Tapestry in all widths at moderate prices. 

Fyrography Sets and Novelties for Decoration. 

Oil and Water Color Outfits in Wooden or Japanned 
Tin Boxes. Plaster Casts. 

Art Stationery in all the Fashionable Shades and 
Shapes. Cards Engraved. 


DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS 
SEND POR CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


PRERRRLLEEREAE EEE REE EERE 
DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 

Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 


stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


RARAARAAR LARA AAA 














1879 


Seven Sizes 


FITCH KILNS 


For Firing China and Glass 


1900 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 





A Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? The “‘Keystone"’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 


it is. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine t4-karat 
Gold Pen. If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR 
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The Art Amateur 





Southern Railway’s Winter 
Service to Florida and 
the Resorts and 
Cities South 


The tourist season has opened and this winter 
every indication points to a greater flow of tourist 
travel to the favored resorts of the glorious sunny 
South. The Southern Railway with its customary 
foresight, with all appliances and means, is pre- 
pared to carry its patrons to them in a style beyond 
any ordinary conception of luxury. Below are 
given the departures of its luxurious trains from 
New York: 


12 40 Noon7NEX YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 
- ITED for St. Augustine and Port 
Daily Except Tampa—Pullaan Drawing Room 
Sunday Compartment Sleeping Cars, Li- 
brary, Observation and Dining Cars, New York to St. 
Augustine. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 
York to Aiken and Augusta. Connection at Jacksonville 
(parlor car) for Port Tampa. 
—N. Y.& FLA. EXPRESS. St. Augus- 
3.25 P. M. tine, Palm Beach, Miami and Port 
Daily Tampa. Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to Columbia, Savamnah, Jackson- 
ville, Port Tampa, and Augusta. Sleeping Cars Jackson- 
ville to Palm Beach and Miami, affording connection at 
Charlotte for principal way stations between Charlotte 
and Atlanta. Special Sleeping Car Washington to San 
Francisco, Mondays, Wednesdaysand Fridays. Dining Car 
Service. Steamship connections for Key West and Havana. 


—WASHINGTON AND CHATTA- 

3.25 P. M. NOOGA LIMITED, VIA LYNCH- 

Daily BURG AND BRISTOL. Pullmaa 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Roanoke, 

Knoxville, Chattanaoga, New Orleans and Memphis. 

Dining Car service. 

—WASHINGTON AND SOUTH- 

4.25 P. M. WESTERN LIMITED. Pullman 

Dail Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 

York to ,. a Macon, New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- 

i Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Nashville. 

ining Car service. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
Suaset Limited connection. 


12 10 Ni h —FAST MAIL. Pullman, Jackson- 
° £ ville, Port Tampa and Miami. Buf- 

Daily fet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville. Steamship 
connections for Nassau, Key West and Havana. Dining 
Car service. 

For further information regarding rates, route, 
sleeping-car reservation, call on or address New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broadway, 
cor. 28th Street. 


FRANE S. GANNON 8. H. HARDWICE 
3d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. General Passenger Act. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad 


Operates through trains of commodious 
and comfortable parlor and sleeping cars, 
day coaches and dining cars (service 
a la carte), between 


NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADIAN points and CHICAGO 


The route is through a scenic region 
that affords one continuous panorama of 
entrancing scenery of a kaleidoscopic 
variety.. Here we have valleys, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes. 

This is the route of the 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 


Handsomest train in the world. 

For illustrated descriptive matter, 
address, with stamp, CHAS. S. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 














BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


To 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made. Is published by the 


Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Che 2 gee 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = « = 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - - 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 
oil or watercolors), - - - - - - = 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 
No more than six paintings are to be sent at 


4.00 
1,00 


one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


Fe te 


THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 





THE 


ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOURS SAVED 
ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 
































| To Austin, San Antonio and § 
5 @©other points in Texas. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, Sr, Lours, Mo. 


Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 














An Art Education for $4.00 ! ! ! 


D®? YOU realize that (by subersibing to Tue Art AMATeEuR for 

the smal] sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—DrawinG, PainTING, ScuLP- 
tuRE, Woop-CarvinG, Etcainc, PyroGraruy, Metar Work, 
INTERIOR Decoration, MuRAL PatntinG, CuInA PatntTIne, 
Tapestry PAINTING, and Emproiwery, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of Tux ArT AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 





It nedd, Constable & Co. 


Women’s Furnishings, 
Shirt Waists. 


Persian Lawn, Piqué and Butcher Linen Waists. 
Imported Madras and Batiste Waists. 
Fancy Waists (Paris Made); 

Novelty Effects. 


Imported Tea Gowns. 


India Silk and Challie Room Gowns. 
Two-piece Matinée Suits. 


Kimonas. 


Broadway & /9th Street, 7.Y 





THE PLANT SYSTEM 
ALICDLEAR To the Heart of 


ka.” Re the Semi-Tropics 
x by Unexcelled 
Train Service 


Fast trains, composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman's finest Drawing- 
room, Sleeping, Dining, Library, 
and Observation Cars, from prin- 
cipal Eastern and Western Points 
direct to the doors of Florida's 
famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM 
OF RAILWAYS 


Connection at Port Tampa with fast United States Mail Steam- 
ships for CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key 
West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules. etc., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH 


Eastern Passenger Agent 
90 Broadway 
New York 











B. W. WRENN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Savannah, Ga. 





M. KNOEDLER & CO. =" 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 
DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 
OIL PAINTINGS and from the easels of eminent foreign artists as 
well as the most noted American Painters. 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
4 SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


355 FIFTH AVENUE sais. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. cor. 31st Street 


RARE VELVETS, BROCADES, ORIENTAL 
RUGS, POTTERIES, ANCIENT JEWELRY 
CYPRUS GLASS, ETC. 


PARIS ADDRESS, 3 RUE LAFITTE 


Of the earl 








“This publication has in fact no equal."—Christian Work, New York. 


THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 


Giving yearly 3300 Double-Column Octavo 
Pages of Matter ( Making Four Large 
Volumes ),.. Unequaled in Quality and 
Quantity. 


FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 











THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 


Feacgcegetts in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


APPEALS 
To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended it during 
more than half a century. 


Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 
Address THE LivinG AGE ComPaAny, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 


The Living Age for the Summer 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


As a special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription we will send the 
magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired date, for one dollar. 











ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles 
for Home Decoration and Furnish- 
ing. Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


Incorporated. 
Now occupying the 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) 
New York 








MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 


Pure and Reliable. —* 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING'S GOLD. 





FOR CHINA, 


ine Ould wath Fes urpentine, ff ary 
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